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Dramatic Sketches. 
ference of her friends; but, some 


MISS MACAULEY. 


This lady, though she is a very 
indifferent actress, has contrived, by 
various means, to engage a share of 
public attention, and keep her name 
constantly before the town, during 
the last three years; we have there- 
fore endeavoured to collect a few 
particulars of her professional career, 
and here lay the result of our re- 
searches before our readers. ’Tis 
true, that the facts we have to relate 
are not remarkably amusing, but 
that is Miss Macauley’s fault, and 
not our’s: had she been more ad- 
venturous, our Memoir would have 
been less dull. 

Miss Macauley was born at York, 
in the year - We leave the 
blank for our readers to fill, because 
we are not in possession of the register 
of the lady’s baptism, and therefore 
feel some hesitation about hazarding a 
conjectural date. We believe, how- 
ever, we may safely venture to assert 
that she has reached that time of 
life “ which certain people call a 
certain age ;” and having thus settled 
this important point, we proceed on 
our way without farther preamble. 
Our heroine’s first appearance on the 
Stage is said to have taken place at 
the age of fourteen, when she per- 
formed the part of Sylvia, in “‘Cymon,” 
at the York theatre, with the honour- 
able view of contributing to the support 
of a widowed mother and a sister. 
She was, however, dissuaded from 
finally adopting the profession of an 


actress at that period, by the inter- 
Vol. V. 


time after, being on a visit to London, 
circumstances induced her to resume 
her design, and she formed engage- 
ments with the managers of the 
Farnham, Gosport, and Arundel 
Theatres. She subsequently visited 
Ireland, and became a performer at 
Belfast, where she is said to have 
received from Mrs. Siddons high 
eulogiums for her representation of 
Almeria in the “ Mourning Bride.” 
Her next scene of action was Dublin, 
in which city she remained one 
season, and then entered into articles 
with Macready, Sen. to perform at 
Newcastle, Manchester, &c. In this 
circuit she continued four years, when 
she renewed her engagement at 
Dublin; but, the leading characters 
being at that period pre-occupied by 
Miss Smith and Miss Walstein, she 
was afforded no opportunity of dis- 
playing those talents of which she 
conceived herself to be possessed. 
She therefore became a member of the 
company with which H. Johnston 
was endeavouring to push his fortunes 
in the Irish metropolis; and while in 
that situation, produced a Melo- 
drama, founded upon the story of 
Marmion.” From Dublin, she 
proceeded with Jolinston to Cork, 
where her exertions on her benefit- 
night brought on so violent an in- 
flammation of the chest, that her 
physicians assured her, unless she 
quitted the Stage for at least twelve 
months, her life would be in the 
utmost danger. This was in June 
1811. In 1812 she came to London, 
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and gave to the world a volume of 
poems, entitled “ Effusions of Fancy,” 
and dedicated to Lady Moira. In 
the Preface to this work, she an- 
nounced that she had written a dra- 
matic piece, and had travelled six 
hundred miles to present it to the 
Managers ; but, that, “after being 
tossed on the billows of disappointment 
for a length of time, her every hope 
was lost.” She, however, consoled 
herself with the refiection that her 
Poems “ would perpetuate her name; 
and that the dew-drops of sympathy 
would fall, when she should be no 
more.” We believe this speculation 
did not prove very profitable to Miss 
M. for her book was spoken of but 
harshly by the several reviews, and it 
must be allowed that their censures 
were just, for, a finer specimen of 
prose run mad has seldom made its 
appearance. In the autumn of 1812 
she resumed her profession, and pro- 
cured an engagement at Southamplon. 
From thence she again passed over to 
Ireland, and commenced at Cork a 
Species of entertainment, consisting 
of Singing and Recitation, resembling 
that which she has since produced 
in London, under the title of The 
Regalio. She aflerwards made a 
tour through the country, during the 
years 1816 and 1817, with this medley, 
performing occasionally for the benefit 
of various charities; but, finding 
that her receipts did not cover her 
expenses, she was compelled to re- 
linquish the undertaking. In the 
Spring of 1818, she found means to 
procure an engagement at Drury Lane, 
and made her débat at this theatre 
on the 6th May, as Lady Randolph 
to Kean’s Norval. We expressed 
our opinion of Miss Macauley’s 
talents pretty decisively at that period 
(Vide Vol. 2, p. 132,) and are willing 
to stake whatever credit we may 
possess, upon the correctness of the 
judgment we then pronounced. 
Experience has confirmed its truth. 


Miss Macauley, though a cleveris, 
woman, would never be endured as 
an actress of first-rate parts in q 
London Theatre. The bills of the 
day, however, announced that she 
had “ met with eminent and complete 
success, and was honoured with the 
most unequivocal approbation ;” which 
we do “most unequivocally” assert 
was a complete falsehood. She re. 
peated Lady Randolph three times, 
played Imogine in “ Bertram,” and 
Constance, and was announced for 
another appearance; when the sudden 
period which was put to the per- 
formances, by the close of the 
Theatre, terminated her engagement 
in a very abrupt and unpleasant 
manner. She nevertheless, on the 
re-opening of the house, played 
Lady Macbeth, June 22nd. 

In September 1818 she commented 
her Literary and Musical Regalio, at 
the Crown-and-Anchor Tavern, with 
some little success. After this, we 
heard nothing of her till the Spring 
of 1819, when the artifices of that 
ridiculous dramatist, Mr. Bucke, the 
author of “ The Italians,” having 
succeeded in exciting a partial pre- 
judice in the public mind against the 
conduct of Kean, Miss Macauley 
deemed it a good opportunity for 
making known the real or fancied 
injuries which she had experienced 
at the hands of that tragedian, and of 
the Drury-Lane Managers. She 


therefore issued the following Mani- 
festo :— 


“ Miss MacauLey Mr. KEAN. 


“ Statement of Miss Macauley’s En- 
gagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane. 


_ “Inthe Spring of 1818, I entered 
into a treaty with the Drury-Lane 
Committee for twelve nights; the risk 
was entirely on my side, in case 0 
failure the first night; and in the 
event of success, my emoluments de- 
pended entirely on their liberality, 2° 
pecuniary stipulations being made. 
Imogine,in ‘Bertram,’ was the part fixed 
upon for my début ; and the part, cor 
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rectly written from the prompt-book, 
was sent to me in Waterford. Im- 
mediately on my arrival in Town, EF 
had a meeting with the Committee; 
two rehearsals were appointed, an 
my first appearance in /mogine fixed 
forthe following week: several days 
passed, but neither rehearsal nor per- 
formance took place, nor was any 
reason assigned for the delay; at length, 
I wrote to inquire the cause, and was 
informed in reply, § That Mr. Keaw’s 
time was so fully occupied, it was im- 
possible to fix his attention on Bertram 
for the present.’ 


*“T could not conceive what attention 
could be requisite on the part of Mr. 
Kean, to a character which he must 
have performed at least forty or fifty 
limes, but I plainly saw some foul 
play was in meditation. I wrote a 
letter to the Committee, stating, that 
if Mr. Kean had any objection to per- 
form with me, I had not any desire to 
perform with him; and, though I 
should prefer Jmogine to all other 
characters, as a first appearance, yet 
I would change it to any other more 
suited to the convenience of the 
Theatre—Belvidera, if they thought 
proper. I said I did not appeal to 
their humanity, I did not require any 
_ favours, but simply the performance 
of my engagement with them. 


‘“¢ This letter drew an immediate 
reply, and I was informed that one of 
the gentleman of the Committee would 
wait on me in a day or two. This 
interview, which I may truly say was 
one of the most painful of my life, un- 
folded to me a determinate spirit of 
opposition aad oppression already in 
practice against me. Many reasons 
were assigned to prove that my engage- 
ment need not to be fulfilled, or at 
least shoald be postponed until next 
season. I was much hart, but was not 
to be frightened outofmy rights. Mr. 


Kean had, however, asserted ‘that £ | 


was incapable of the business [ had 
undertaken to perform,’ 


_ © Great God! could this man, bask - 
ing in the sun-shine of prosperity and 
public favour, thus deliberatcly stab 
the fame, and strike at the very ex- 
istence of an unprotectedfemale, who 
had never in any way injured him; 
and whose all of fortune was in the 
exercise of those talents bestowed upon 
her by Providence? Upon what au- 
thority Mr. Kean could make this 
assertion, was strange, as we had 
never by any accident met, since we 
had each attained our twentieth year: 

revious to that age, I had led the 

usiness of the Belfast Theatre, and 
had been honoured w ith the public 
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encomiums of Mrs. Siddons, when Mr. 
Kean was scarcely trusted to deliver a 
message. 


‘That I had, for the last three 
vears, devoted my talent to the Charity 
Plays of Ireland, was a circumstance 
advanced, as rendering me unfit for 
the business of a regular Theatre. 


‘© Innumerable were the insults, 
degradations, and anxieties, I had to 
encounter, until the accidental arrivah 
ofa Gentleman from the North, who 
interfered,and demanded the perform- 
ance of my engagement. It was at 
length arranged that I should make 
my appearance in Desdemona. This 
I positively refused; and then had my 
choice of Lady Randolph, with Mr. 
Kean, as Norval; or Belvidera, with 
the rest of the company. I chose the 
furmer ; and, after a painful delay of 
one month, | came forward as Lady 
Randolph. My success (without pa- 
tronage, friends, or support, save 
from a liberal Public) far exeeeded 
my most sanguine hopes, and the Play 
was repeated live nights. (4: Ed.) Mr. 
Kean proposed Lady Constance for m 
second character. Aware of the dif- 
ficulty of this part, as only fitted to 
the grandeur and dignity of talent of 
Mrs. Sippons, and without the ad- 
vantage of ever having performed the 
character, (save only once) I refused 
to hazard my reputation or the public 
opinion, by making it my second part, 
and ‘Bertram’ was, at last, brought 
forward for me. My success in that 
was greater than even in Lady Ran- 
delph. I then consented to play Lady 
Constance; not willingly, 1 confess— 
but, i was anxious to avoid a renewal 
of altercation. I wished to play 
Belvidera and Queen Elizabeth; but 
Mr. Kean positively refused to perform 
either Jaffer or Essex, assigning as a 
reason ‘that we who play Shakspeare 
think these things beneath our notice.” 


“ My reception in. Lady Constance 
was equally gratifying to my feelings 
with the two former characters. Many 
reasons combined to prevent the suc- 
cess of this piece; it was, however, 
repeated three times.¥ In the midst 
of my engagement,the Theatre closed, 
from the various altercations then 
alloat. When itre-opened, I thought 
it expedient to play once more, and 
to have my last appearance fur the 
season announced. Lady Macbeth 
was the only partopen tume. Asa 
matter of necessity, rather than choice, 
I undertook it; and will it be believed, 
when I say it—yet it is a sacred truth— 


*¥ It was repeated twice only. Ed. 
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I performed the part of Lady Macbeth 
before a London audience, without any 
rehearsal, none attending save Miss 
TipswELt, Mr. Kent, and Mr, Mar- 
SHALL! 


‘¢ Many were the petty efforts made 
to panto my pride; but, a mind 
accustomed to contend with fortune, 
even from the age of sixteen, was not 
easily subdued, though it might be 
tortured. Nothing now remained of 
my engagement but the emolument. 
From my first arrival in London, till 
the final close of my affairs at Drury- 
Lane, a lapse of fifteen weeks occurred 
—my journey long, my expenses 


heavy—my remuneration £50 short of. 


what I had actually spent in the service 
of the Theatre. 


felt mine a case of peculiar 
hardship; but, not doubting that the 
next season would compensate for the 
loss of the present, [ buried my injuries 
in silence, and resolutely checked the 
public cumplaints of some literary 
friends, who were acquainted and 
disgusted with the whole conduct I 
had experienced during the progress 
of my engagement. 


“¢ Whether the jealousy of Mr. Kean, 
or the parsimony of the pecuniary 


arrangements of the Theatre, have 
closed the doors against me, I know 
not; but they areclosed. The reasons 
assigned are, I understand, that I am 
too proud, and would not submit to 
Mr, Kean’s authority. If by sub. 
mission to Mr. Kean’s authority jg 
meant slavery to his caprice, I own 
myself unfit for the abject task; the 
pride of integrity disdains to tread in 
the paths of hypocrisy and meanness, 


even though self-interest may point 
the road.” 


Miss Macauley followed up this 
attack by the publication of a pam- 
phlet entitled “'Theatric Revolution,” 
of which some account may be seen 
in our 3rd. Vol. p. 169. The failure, 
however, of the grand assault, by Mr. 
Bucke, decided the fate of his 
auxiliaries, and the whole business 
was speedily forgotten. We find we 
must reserve for next month, our 
account of Miss M’s brief engage- 
ment at Covent Garden, and the par- 
ticulars of her curious interview with 
the Stage-Manager. 


PE 


Review of Books. 


I. Poems, by Mrs. Cornwell Baron 
Wilson. London. Warren. 1821. 
Svo. pp. 96. ds. 6d. 


II. Astarte, a Sicilian Tule, with 
other Poems. By Mrs. Cornwell 
Baron Wilson. Third Edition. 


London. Warren. 1821. fscp. 8vo. 
pp. 236. 8s. 


We were lately led to express our 
doubts whether the ardent love of 
Poetry, at present so strikingly dis- 
played by most classes of society, 
indicates a healthy state of mind in 
the reading public, or is upon the 
whole productive of happiness ; and, 
the more we reflect upon the subject, 
the more do we become convinced 
that our suspicions were just. The 
tone of morbid melancholy observable 
in the greater portion of the works 
of fancy which fall under our notice, 


too clearly evinces the diseased and 
unhappy state of the writers’ thoughts; 
while the effect of these productions 
upon young and susceptible minds is 
incalculably pernicious. They give 
birth to a set of romantic notions, 
which render those who cherish them 
totally unfit to take part in the affairs 
of the world; while the high pitch 
of r&inement produced by the present 
modes of education and artificial state 
of society, is strikingly calculated to 
increase the evil. Every encourage 
ment is held out to youth to give the 
reins to the imagination, and indulge 
in all the day-dreams of fancy ; from 
which they are inevitably aroused by 
the stern voice of experience, and 


find too late that the fairy visions of 


bliss which they have been cherishing; 
are utterly delusive, and that the 
happiness which the world affords # 
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as fleeting as it is imperfect. The 
misanthropic temper produced by 

disappointment, eagerly solaces itself 
by feeding upon that description of 
poetry which harmonizes with its 

feelings; and thus that lamentable 

state of mind which salutary correctives 

might have effectually removed, be- 

comes a settled and incurable disease. 

We have been led into these re- 

flections by perusing the two works 

whose titles are prefixed to this arti- 

cle; the writer of which has evidently 
a very susceptible and ardent imagi- 
nation, but has not, if we may judge 
from her poetry, enjoyed that degree 
of happiness which a superior under- 
standing ought to produce. A fixed 
and hopeless melancholy characterises 
her poetry, but it is a melancholy 
divested of bitterness; nor does her 
gloom, though deep, savour at all of 
misanthropy. Her writings remind 
us strongly of some of the late Mrs. 
Hunter’s pensive productions ; and, 
indeed, four lines from one of that 
lady’s poems will exactly illustrate 
the feeling which, with a few trifling 
exceptions, pervades the whole body 
of Mrs. Wilson’s effusions :— 


‘ I heard a voice at dead of night 
Rise gently on the blast ; 

It fill’d my soul with sad delight,— 
The echo of the past,” 


The extracts we shall presently 
give from these volumes, will convince 
our readers that, in tenderness of 
thought and elegance of expression, 


Mrs. Wilson has few superiors amongst _ 


the writers of the day; aif though 
the perfect originality of some of 
her ideas may doubtless be denied, 
we question whether they have ever 
been conveyed in language of half 
so much sweetness and delicacy. A 
single quotation, however, will speak 
more strongly in her favour, than 
volumes of our comments; and we 
therefore select a short poem, which, 
though not one of her best, is well 
calculated to convey a correct idea 
of her style: — 


There is an hour that all must feel, 
A pang each human heart must know, 
A wound all study to conceal, 
That stil! through ling’ring years 
must flow ! 


*Tis when the magic veil’s remov’d, 
And, gazing round with startled eye, 

We see the world, once so much lovw’d, 
Appear in stern reality; | 


Stript of the fairy hues that Youth, 
Love, Fancy, Hope, had o’er it 
thrown; 

And, by the clear, cold light of Truth, 
In all its real mis’ry shewn. 


When ev’ry joy young bosoms prize, 
Tint after tint, dissolves away, 

Like sun-beams in the western skies, 
That vanish with departing day. 


Then falls a blight upon the heart, 
When thus it finds its hopes were 
vain: 
Like the crush’d flow’r, no time, no art 
Can ever make it bloom again. 


Far happier they who press the tomb 
While life one bright Elysium seems, 


Than they who, through an age of 
gloom, 
Linger, to mourn their early dreams! 
p. 5. 


Our next extract is of a higher 
order; and will, we think, be read 
with admiration by every one who has 
a true feeling for what is touching in 
thought and beautiful in language. 
The exquisite pathos of these lines has 
seldom been equalled, perhaps never 
surpassed :— 


Love’s Regret. 
* Had we never lov’d so kindly, 
Had we never lov’d so blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
ZI had ne’er been broken-hearted.’ 
Burns. 
Oh, bad we never, never lov’d 
we happier would our lives have 
een, 
‘For then unfetter’d we had rov’d 
Through thoughtless youth’s un- 
clouded scene! 
Oh, had we never, never met, 
Nor e’er by Cupid been ensnar’d, 
How many a pang of vain regret 
Our wounded bosoms had been 
spar’d! 
*Tis folly now to call to mind 
What once I was,—or yet shall be ; 
The only arrow love could find 
To reach my heart, was barb’d by 
thee. 
And, till the hour that arrow flew, 
No grief, no cloud my days o’ercast : 
The present smiling met my view, 
And joy reflected from the past. 
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Then youth’s warm pulse beat high 
and light ; : 
Each object wore a sunny smile; 
No tears of anguish dimm’d my sight ; 
But, all was hope and joy awhile. 
Such were the golden hours of youth, 

Unknown to sorrow or to art; 
Till, with the open smile of truth, 
You wuo’d and won my guileless 
heart. 


Ab, from that hour the scene has 
chang’d 
Within my breast, so calm before; 
Joy and this heart are now estrang’d; 


Hope’s sunny prospects shine no 
more. 


The mind that once was pure and free 
Alike from sorrow and from stain, 

Now wanders like the troubled sea, 
And ne’er can hope for rest again. 


And clouds have darken’d o’er the 
brow 


Where smiling gladness us’d to 
dwell ; 
The laughing eyes rain tear-drops 
now, 
And sighs the once gay bosom swell. 
Pale are the lips where mirth once 
bloom’d, 
A tale of anguish now they speak; 
And grief’s slow canker has consum’d 


The rose, and blanch’d this fading 
cheek. 


Or, left it but the hectic flush 
That aching bosoms oft put on, 
To hide hig fever’d blush, 
Like April suns, just seen and gone. 
But, ae the wreck that grief has 
made 


Of hopes ’twere better to forget, 
This bleeding heart has never stray’d— 
Thou art its cherish’d idol yet! 


For, like the faithful flower that turns 
To meet its worshipp’d planel’s ray, 

And blooms but in the light that burns 
Within the golden urn of day,— 

So this fond heart, when griefs arise, 
Still clings with warmest love to thee: 

The light that glances from thine eyes 
Is all that shines on earth to me ! 


p. 84. 


The specimens we have already 
given, will suffice to shew that Mrs. 
Wilson is a writer of no common 
description; on the contrary, she 
appears to us to possess talents of the 
first order; nor do we scruple to 
affirm that she is entitled to a very 
distinguished place amongst the poets 
of the age. We are sure we need 
offer no excuse to our readers for 
continuing our extracts, nor can we 


adopt a more effectual mode of recom. 


mending the whole work to their 
perusal 


Stanzis written on receiving a Letter, 
nith the seal ForGET ME Not! 


Forget me not!—Ah! why that line, 


In cruel mock’ry, send to me, 
Since well thou know’st, each thought 
is thine 
That lights my darken’d memory? | 
not!—Thou know’st too 
we 
Such treach’rous mem’ry is not 
mine ; 
My soul is charm’d, as with a spell, 
Ne’er to forget one look of thine. 


ForGET ME Not!— My midnight dream, 


And morning thought, is fill’d by 


thee. 
Ah, no, not even Lethe’s stream 
Could blot thee from my memory. 


ForcGet ME Not!—The grief intense 
That clouds my brow and fills my 
brain, 
That rends my heart, and racks each 
sense, 
Bids memory never sleep again! 


52. 
Stanzas. 


Yes! once, I own, the festive dance 
And midnight ball, had charms for 


me; 

But, ’twas the magic of thy glance 
That brighten’d all the rted 

For, then I press’d thy yielding band, 
And gaily led thy steps along, 

The loveliest of the lovely band, 
The envy of the glitUring throng. 


But now, in scenes like these, [ mourn; 
They but remind my throbbing 
brain, 
And aching heart, by anguish torn, 
Of hopes that cannot bloom again. 
Mew’ry may bring, where’er I rove, 
Traces of joys that once have been; 
But, ’tis the smile of those we love, 
That breathes a magic o’er each 
scene. 


Indiff’rent now I seek the spot 
Where beauty woos at ev’ry gaze; 
It but reminds me of the lot 
That hasbeen mine in happier days. 
So the gay sun-beams pour their light 
Upon the hopeless mourner’s bead, 
Whom Fortune has depriv’d of sight, 


And curse bim with the warmth they 
shed. 


Then, ask no more, when, ’mid the 
dance, 
With careless step and vacant eye, 
hou see’st me beedlessly advance, 
And my bosom’s half-hush’d 
sigh, 
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Where all seem blest, why thus I move 
Regardless of each form I see:— 
Thine eves, that warm’d my heart to 

love, ‘ 
No longer beam with hope for me. 
p- 68. 


Stanzas to ¥ *¥, 


Though distant far the Fates ordain 
Our steps through life’s dark maze 
to rove, 
Think not my heart can break the 
chain 
That earlier years around it wove. 
Though otber friends have stept 
bet ween, 
And other ties encircle me, 
Yet, mem’ry still, in ev’ry scene, 
Looks back with fond regret to thee! 


Strong are the bonds of —_— love, 

When mutual hope each heart en- 
dears ;— 

Nor time, nor distance can remove 
Th’ impressions of our early years. 

And thus, éheuw art remember’d yet, 
Though oliver arms encircle me; 

Still, mem’ry turns with fond regret, 
And casts a ling’ring look on thee ! 

p. 73. 


Would the extent and nature of 
our work allow it, we should willing- 
ly continue our quotations ; but, we 
find that we have already passed the 
limits we generally assign to the 
review of one book ; and, moreover, 
the editor of a magazine, who has to 
suit the tastes of a multitude, must 
necessarily vary the contents of his 
Numbers as much as possible. The 
beautiful poem called “ Astarte,” 
deserves, however, particular notice ; 
and, as we are not able to do justice 
to it now, we shall allot a separate 
article to it next month. 


Conscience; or, The Bridal Night, a 
Tragedy, in Five Acts. By James 
Haynes, Esq. London. Hurst, Ro- 
binson, and Co. 1821. 8vo. 4s. 


An attentive perusal of Mr. 
Haynes’s Tragedy, has worked no 
change in the opinion which we 
formed on seeing it. It certainly 
contains many poetical passages, but 


the characters are weakly drawn, and 
the plot is badly contrived. It, 
nevertheless, deserved more success 
than it met with, and would assuredly 
have had a longer run, had it been 
represented by any other compatty 
than the ridiculous set of pretenders 
who are allowed to hold possession of 
the Drury-Lane boards, and style 
themselves tragedians. Mr. Haynes, 
however, seems to be of a different 
opinion. He expresses himself per- 
fectly satisfied with the manner in 
which these gentry performed his 
play; and has portioned out his 
thanks very carefully to the whole of 
them, not forgetting Messrs. Foote 
and Bromley, the latter of whom, he 
says, elevated a trifling character into 
a part of first-rate importance. How 
pitiable it is to see a clever man thus 
condescend to bow the knee to these 
“»yeriwig-pated fellows,” and feel 
himself compelled to profess great 
admiration of acting, which secretly 
he must despise. The play is dedi- 
cated to his friend Mr. Perry, who 
certainly deserved this at the author’s 
hands, for he planted himself in a 
most conspicuous situation, on the 
evening of its production, and kept 
applauding it lustily from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion, 


The New Georgia Gazette, and Winter 
~ Chronicle. Northern Ocean. 1819. 
Fol. MS. 


Our readers have doubtless heard, 
that one of the expedients resorted 
to by the Crews of the Vessels em- 
ployed on the late Northern Expédi- 
tion, to while away the tedious hours 
of confinement and darkness, was the 
performance of Plays. These exhi- 
bitions were reguiarly criticised in a 
MS. Weekly Newspaper, to which 
many of the Officers contributed, and 
the publication of which was looked 
forward to with eager impatience by 
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the prisoners. We have been favoured 
with a few Numbers of this original 
Journal, by the Editor; but, as we 
are told that a volume is in prepara- 
tion, containing the spirit of the 
whole series, we shall not anticipate 
the novelty of the forthcoming work 
by making very copious extracts ; 
contenting ourselves with giving a 
specimen of the Songs which were 
sung in the course of the Dramatic 
Representations :— 


“ The Soft Smile of Beauty—Sung by 


1. 
Oh! what can compare with the beam 
of the morn, 
When the bright sparkling dew-drops 
bespangle the thorn ; 
When Aurora’s young blushes tint 
deeper the 
Ere the Sun’s flaming orb has yet 
mounted on high? 
*Tis the soft Smile of Beauty, that 
beams from the eyes 
Of thy daughters, fair Albion, the 
land that we prize ! 


3. 

When distant, far distant, from all 
that’s held dear, 

From the happy fireside and the 
friend that’s sincere, 

What nerves for the battle the arm of 
the brave, 

Or bids us encounter the storm-beaten 
wave? 

Tis the soft Smile of Beauty, &c. 


3. 

Tho’ thy sons in the field are undaunt- 
ed in war, 

And the fame of thy chieftains resounds 
from afar, 

Though Nature all charms in thy 
island combines, 

One ray of thy glory all others out- 
shines: 

Tis the soft Smile of Beauty, &c. 


4 
Whatleads us to traverse these regions 
unknown, 
And explore each recess of this dark 
Frozen Zone? 
Tho’ with thirst of renown evw’ry 
bosom may burn, 
hat reward do we hope when again 
we return? 
*Tis the soft Smile of Beauty, that 
beams from the eyes 
Of thy daughters, fair Albion, the 
land that we prize.” 


A Song, written and sung by one 


of our countrymen in a region where 
no human being ever before had 
ventured, is at least a novelty, and 
may be cited as affording another 
forcible illustration of British enter. 
prise and skill. One of the most 
favourite pieces performed, was 
Foote’s farce of “ The Lyar,” 
The dresses were principally manu. 
factured from a collection of shewy 
materials, which were taken out by 
one of the Officers, with the view of 
fascinating any Esquimaux they 
might encounter. The Theatre was 
fitted up on board the Hecla. 


Napoleon Bonaparte ; a Drama,: in 
Three Acts. By M. J. Horn. Cal- 
cutta, printed. Madras, reprinted, 
by C. Sampie. 1819. 8vo. pp. 64. 


No one we think can deny us the 
praise of industry, since we traverse 
the globe from Pole to Pole in search 
of novelty. We have just laid before 
our readers a morsel of poetry from 
the Arctic Regions, the simple idea 
of which, almost benumbed our fin- 
gers as we wrote; and now we 
request their attention to a play from 
the sultry atmosphere of Hindostan, 
the bare imagination of which at 
once overwhelms us with “ fantastic 
Summer’s heat.” Mr. Horn’s pro- 
duction, however, has not given us a 
very lofty notion of his talents as 4 
dramatist; but, as we believe there 
are not more than two, or three co- 
pies of the Play in England, and 
our readers may wish to see a spé- 
cimen of an Orienial Drama, we 


transcribe the opening of Scene 5, 
Act 1:— 


“King Louis discovered weeping.— 
Princesses kneeling. 


1st Princess. On our knees we prays 
Great King, you do not weep so! 
King. Alas, to think but for @ 
moment, 
How I, like a tender father, watched 
Over my subjects! That I, who wept 
for their very 
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Sufferings like a child, should be thus 
Requited! Just heaven, what have I 
done 
To be thus abhorr’d, thus expell’d my 
kingdom? 
Oh, that I ne’er was born ! 
Ist. Princess (Aside) What a sight of 
woe! 
and. Princess.( Aside.) Poor King, too 
good for this 
Savage age, how acutely do I feel 
your groans. 


Enter Messenger hastily. 


Messenyer. My Liege, Prince Tal- 
lerand and other Nobles, 
Beg an immediate audience with your 
Majesty. 
King. Admit them! ope Mess. 
What greater evils are yet hid in store 
for me, 
In the dark womb of futurity, 
The Lord of Heaven only knows. 
But, a little more will break this heart 
of mine, 
Andend my cares for ever. 
O World! World! how I despise thee, 
Andall thy worthless trappings.” 


Highly dramatic this, it must be 
allowed, though the author’s blank 
verse “ halts for it” a little. The 
character of the weeping King more- 


over, has the merit of being drawn 
with a strict attention to historical 


. accuracy ; for, we have been credibly 


informed that when resident at Gos- 
field Hall, in Essex, the seat of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, poor old 
Louis, who is a terrible gormandizer, 
was accustomed every day to super- 
intend, in propria persona, the 
roasting of a fat turkey, which he 
afterwards devoured with great gusto, 
By way of a whet, he generally 
contrived to throw in a barrel of 
Colchester oysters, an hour before 
dinner; and, when these latter deli- 
cacies were out of season, he has 
been known to weep bitterly, and 
ask what it availed him to have been 
born a King, when all his influence 
could not even command a dish of 
his delicious oysters? Perhaps our 
readers will think the above a suffici- 
ent sample of Mr. Horn’s style, 
especially when we inform them that 
the whole piece is in the same strain. 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 


March 10. La Gazza Lapra, Ist. 
time.)—L/OFFRANDE ‘TERPSI- 
CHORE, (Ist.time.) 

13. Ib. Ib. 

17. Ib. Ib. 

20. Ib.—Impromptu Allegorique. 

24. ib.—L’Oilrande ‘Verpsichore. 


This house was at Jength opened | 


under the new management, on the 
10th. March, after expectation had 
been so long protracted, that the case 
began to be looked upon as hopeless. 
Mr. Ebers, the bookseller, it appears, 
is the bold man who has undertaken 
the superintendence of the concern 
during the present year; but, as he 
is supported by a liberal subscription, 
and warmly patronized by several of the 
Jeading nobility, there is no reason to 
fear that he will find the speculation 


a disadvantageous one. Ie enters 
Vol. Y. 


upon il, moreover, free from the vex- 
atious litigations which eternally ha 
rassed Mr. Waters, and presented 
insurmountable obstacles to his endea- 
yours to give complele satisfaction to 
the town ; and he has the countenance 
of the leaders of fashion, instead of 
being systematically opposed by some 
of them, as the late manager most 
ungenerously was. We take our 
leave of Mr. Waters, with feelings of 
gratitude for his exertions to secure 
the favour of the public, and of re- 
gret at finding they were not 
successful. 

The first measure adopted by Mr. 
Ebers, was that of engaging as his 
Musical Director, Mr. Ayrton, the 
gentleman who held this situation 
in the season 1817, by far the most 
successful that the establishment has 
known for many years, and of whom 
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it may be sufficient to remark, that to 
his tasle and exertions the town was 
indebted for the production of “ Il 
Don Giovanni” during that auspicious 
period. Of the new performers we 
shall speak anon. The appearance 
of the house has been in some respects 
improved. The vile brick-dust colour 
which disfigured the Boxes, has given 
place to a light blue, which is un- 
doubtedly a change for the better. 
The gas in the circle of chandeliers 
has been displaced, and wax-lights are 
restored, as it was found that the gas 
imparted a deadly hue to the ladies’ 
complexions. On the left side of the 
house, (looking towards the Stage) 
a superb box has been fitted up for 
his Majesty, who we hope will often 
occupy it. These, we believe, are 
the chief novelties in the appearance 
of the Theatre. 


“La Gazza Ladra,” (The Thieving 
Pie,) the only Opera that has hitherto 
been performed, the compostion of 
Rossini, and was originally produced 
at Pesaro in 1819. The story is deve-. 
joped precisely after the same manner 
as in our English “ Maid and Mag- 
pie,” and the cast of the characters 
will shew the state of the Operatic 
corps :— 


Vingradito(a Farmer) Angrisani 
Villabella (a Soldier) Paolo Deville 
Giannetto ( Vingradi- 


to’s Son) Torri 
Pippo(aServing Lad) Mad. Vestris 
Isacco (a Jew) ...... Di Giovanni 
A Magistrate............ Ambiogetti 
Lucia (Vingradito’s 

.. Siguora Mori- 


Ninetta (Vin gradito’s 
Servant) ............ Mad. Camporese 
Mad. Camporese re-appears, after 

an absence of three seasons, during 

Which period an efficient substitute 

has been sought for in vain. She is, 

however, too old and plain to look the 

Maid efiectively. Madame Vestris, 

by an arrangement with Mr. Elliston, 

concluded after much angry bickerin gy 
is to sing alternately here and at 


Drury. We cannot agree in Opiniog 
with those who think that the Italian 
Stage is her proper sphere. To us she 
appears completely cast into obscurity 
by the simple brown doublet, ang 
subdued style of acting, which she js 
there compelled to assume. The ef. 
frontery, slang, feathers, and switch, 
of Don Giovanni suit her far better, 
Paolo Deville, the new performer, will 
not add much to the strength of the 
company. His voice isa poor ineffec. 
tive bass; nor does he appear to 
have a very scientific knowledge of 
the art of singing. The Opera con- 
tains some pleasing compositions, 
particularly the well-known “Dj 
Tanti Palpiti;” it is, however, much 
too long, notwithstanding it has un- 
dergone some curtailments since the 
first night of performance. The cho- 
russes are very effective, the number 
of voices having been nearly doubled. 
For the Ballet, most of the old favour- 
ites are retained, and two new perfor- 
mers of much promise have appeared, 
viz. Mademoiselle Noblet, and Ma- 
demoisclle Varennes. They are both 
good dancers and line women, par- 
ticularly the latter, whose symmetry 
exciles the warmest admiration 
amongst the eld gentlemen in the Pit. 
She would, however, be much more 
charming, were she to discard het 
present unbecoming costume. 


His Majesty proceeded in state to 
the Theatre onthe 20th. March. Pall 
Mall was rendered almost impassable 
by the dense throng which occupied 
its; and the shouts which continually 
burst from the assembled multitade, 
were re-echoed by the crowded audi- 
ence within the House, consisting of 
one of the most brilliant assemblages 
ever witnessed. We hear that a ludi- 
crows accident happened to a certala 
great officer of state, on this occasion. 
He was preeeding His Majesty with 
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two large wax-candles, and walking 
backwards, when, unluckily, he trip- 
ped, and measured his length on the 
floor. 


Mr. MATHEWS’S “AT HOME.” 


This “ choice and master-spirit of 
the age” recommenced his inimitable 
performances on the Ist. of March ; 
but, as his New Entertainment was 
not then quite ready for action, he, 
for a few nights, repeated those of 
former Seasons, viz. “ The Mail- 
Coach Adventures,” “ Trip to Paris,” 
and “Country Cousins.” We found 
them no less delightful than when we 
first endangered our ribs by laughing 
at them. Custom, far from staling 
their infinite variety, has rather 
had the effect of rendering them 
more agreeable; and, we regard 
their occasional re-appearance, as we 
do that of other old friends, with 
unmingled satisfaction. Novelty, 
however, is the indispensible requisite 
in all undertakings of the kind; and 
even the attractions of the most 
captivating amusement must fade 
upon repetition. About the middle 
of March, therefore, the dead-walls 
of the metropolis displayed to the 
wondering gaze of passengers, the 
following placard, in letters of enor- 
mous size:— 

£1000 Rewarp! 
Cuarties Watiiews, Ese. — 


COANCVEAS it is said that the 
above Gentleman, actuated by a 
strange propensity for ristag in the 
world, left his home, at Highyate, 
perpendicularly, on Saturday Mornu- 
ing, tha Bailoou, and lias wot since 
been seen or heard of. 

If this be the fact, there can be no 
doubt (from his Known habits of 
punctualiiy) that he willbe Ay iluwc, 
at the knglish-Opera House, on 
Phursday next, the 15th of March, 
aia he will probably give an account 
of his 


ADVENTURES IN THE AIR, Se. 


N.B. If he will return to his dis- 
consolate Friends, the Public, no~ 
questions will be asked, and he will 
doubtless, in the course of the season, 
receive the above reward. 

Much speculation was set afoot 
by the appearance of this advertise- 
ment; and many of those good, easy, 
well-meaning people, who never look 
beyond the surface of any thing, read 
the quiz in sober sadness, comment- 
ing very profoundly upon the folly of 
theseronaut in thus endangering bis. 
precious limbs. ‘The Theatre, how- 
ever, was crowded on the appointed 
evening, and Mr. Maruews delight- 
ed the audience with a novel enter- 
tainment, of which the following 
brief description will afford some 
faint idea :— 

It opens with the deseent of 
Maturws upon the Stage in a 
balloon ; when, taking out his watch, 
he remarks that he has luckily landed 
at the English-Opera House, just at 
the hour appointed fer commencing 
his performances. He then gives his 
reasons for undertaking the aerial 
excursion. All his friends had advised 
him to relinquish his At Home, as- 
suring him that it was utterly im- 
possible to produce any novelty. He, 
however, was not to be persuaded ; and 
having ‘‘ exhausted worlds,’ de- 
termined to “imagine new,” by the 
assistance ofa balloon. Various 
personages endeavour alter his. 
resolution, and the arguments they 
make use of are detailed with exqui- 
site humour. Among them is Mrs, 
Bamper, «a “Job’s Comforter,” who, 
finding him resolved to persevere, 
‘details to him, with great exactness, 
the names of all those who have 
perished hy falls from balloons. Lhe 
ascends, and after meeting with 
sundry adventures, himseif upon 
tiie Danks of the Thames at Wands- 

worth. He is bere joined by one 


Major Longbow, a modern Mun-e 


chausep, whose character is the tid- 
bit of the entertainment, and is cer- 
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tainly conceived and sustained in a 
most admirable style. It surpasses 
all that we principally admired in the 
preceding entertainments: even the 
Old Scotch Lady is not so exquisitely 
humorous. This Major is ever- 
lastingly boasting of his muscle, and 
telling outrageous and unblushing 
falsehoods, clinching every one with 
the exclamation, “ Upon my life it’s 
true! What?ll you lay it’s a lie? 
There is also a M. Arc en Ciel, who 
favours the company with a very 
learned dissertation on ballooning. 
At Wandsworth, the party meet with 
patience in a punt, in the shape of 
Mr. Job Twaddle, formerly an emi- 
nent bosier of Gutter Lane, who isa 
most persevering angler, and in the 
course of a fortnight has had the 
good fortune to meet with one bite 
and a nibble. We never saw any- 
thing more laughable and true to 
nature, than the way in which 
MartueEws imitates the old gentleman’s 
manner of examining his various lines, 
and his desponding shake of the 
head, when he finds that he is not 
likely to meet with any sport. Mr. 
Twaddle is a decided enemy to Steam- 
Boats, and upon being asked where- 
fore, replies “ They frighten the 
fish !’—He also dislikes bathing, be- 
cause it “ frightens tke fish;” and 
balloons, likewise, for the same 
reason. Upon this, Longdow says 
to Twaddle, “ I advise you, sir, 
never to shew your face in the water.” 
“Why so, sir??—“ Twill frighten 
the fish!—Upon my life its true! 
What'il you lay it’s a lie ?”—Certain 
cockney sportsmen now approach, 
and a long burlesque account of their 
adventures occurs, which we think 
is the least admirable part of the 
entertainment ; not that it is destitute 
of humour, but it wants novelty. 
Longbow and Marurews now re-ascend, 
and the Major indulges in some of his 
usual hyperboles ; when the travellers 
arrive in view of Margate, and the 
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sight of a steam-packet induces q 
very happy caricature of the humours 
of the vessel, in mingled recitation 
and singing. They then descend, 
and thus finishes the First Part, 
Part II. commences with a descrip- 
tion of the gaieties at Margate, anda 
Dejeuné at St. Peter’s. Several of 
the visitors pass iu review, amongst 
whom is a noted dinner-bunter, or. 
feaster at other people’s expense.— 
“That man can drink a great deal, 
can’t he?” asks some one.—* Oh, 
yes, any given quantity,” is the reply, 
After bim come Mr. and Mrs, 
Capsicum, vulgar citizens ; and Paul 
Pinnacle, a would-be fashionable, who 
spends his life in courting the sociely 
of great people, and thinks more about 
the House of Lords than he does of 
the Lord’s House. This character is 
very elaborately described, and is evi- 
dently drawn from life. His directions 
for cutting, though the idea is not 
new, are bighly diverting. In the 
next place, MatHEws accompanies to 
the church-yard a young lady, who 
carries a magnificent album, in which 
she collects autographs and epitaphs. 
Of the former she has, amongst others, 
that of Sam Swab, the steersman of 
the steam-packet; and amongst the 
latter, that well-known lamentation, 
which says— Afllictions sore, long 
time I bore,” &c. She has also an 
original poem by Lord Byron, com- 
mencing, “ My name it is Tom 
Tough; and some verses by Rogers, 
the first couplet of which is, “ I am 
a brisk and sprightly lad, just come 
home fron sea, sir.’ On his retura 
from the church-yard, MATHEWS 
meets with an old acquaintance, in 
the form of Daniel O’Rourke, who 
was introduced in the “ Trip to 
Paris.” A whimsical detail of Daniel’s 
adventures since that period follows; 
and the Second Part terminates with 
a picture of a Margate Library, and 
the embarkation on board the packet, 
to return to London, Thus far all 
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has been mere description; but, in 
Part 3, MarHews again undertakes 
that rapid assumption of various 
characters, in which he is so perfectly 
unrivalled. The Stage represents 
the cabin of the Packet, with the 
births, hold, &c. In the first place 
he enters as Daniel O'Rourke, who 
has obtained the situation of Steward 


to the Polly Packet. After much— 


laughable singing and soliloquizing, 
the performer’s powers of ventrilo- 
quism are pressed into service, and 
the Captain’s voice is heard upon 
deck, calling for Daniel to come 
aloft. He ascends, and, in a moment, 
re-enters as Mrs. Tulip, a lusty, 
sensitive dame, who expresses much 
disgust at the inconvenience of the 
packet, and alarm for the safety of 
her darling boy; after which she 
retires to the Ladies’ Apartment. 
She is succeeded by Major Lonybow, 
who, as usual, boasts of his ‘‘ muscle,” 
tells the accustomed lies, and then 
descends into the hold. After him 
comes M. Jeu-Singe, a Frenchman, 
proprietor of an establishment of 
dancing-dogs, who takes refuge in one 
of the births; and is followed by 
Isaac Tabinet, a Jewish smuggler, 
by whom another of the births is 
occupied. Master Theophilus Tulip, 
an over-grown, spoiled urchin, now 
appears, crying loudly for his mamma, 
and labouring under the horrors of 
sea-sickness; he also seeks a cot; 
and has scarcely laid himself down, 
when Long-bow re-ascends from the 
hold. His “muscle,” however, has 
failed him, his stomach, like Stepha- 
no’s, is “not constant,” and he is 
fain to have recourse to his night-cap 
and pillow. Lastly, MarHews centers 
in his own ferson, rallies the 
Major upon his fresh-water weakness, 
and terminates the Entertainment 
with a brief address of thanks to the 
audience. The characters introduced 
in this Third Part will easily be 
distinguished in the plate attached to 


our present number; but, we scarcely 
need remark that the brief descrip- 
tion which we have here given of the 
mono-drama, by no means suffices to 
convey any accurate idea of its 
excessive cleverness and humour. 
We will not pretend to say that the 
first two parts of the Entertainment 
surpass those of former Seasons, be- 
cause we think the wit of those 
performances cannot well be exceeded ; 
but we assert, without reserve, that 
the concluding Part is much more 
admirable than that of any preceding 
year. We hear that this was contri- 
ved by Mr. Peake; and that the 
other portions were written by Mr. 
J. Smith. 


DRURY-LANE. 


February. 
23. Conscience—Giovanni in London. 
24. Artaxerxes—Therése., 


26, Ib. 
27. Ib. Ib. 
28. Conscience—Giovanni in London. 
March. 
1. Love in a Village—Spoil’d Child. 
2. Conscience—Ib. 
_ 3. Love in a Village—Two Strings to 


Your Bow. 
Ib.—Prisoner at Large. 
Artaxerxes—T herése. 
Love in a Village— Ma. Tiss, 
(ist. time.) 


9. (No Performance. ) 
10. Love in a Villagc—Ibid. 
12. Artaxerxes—Ibid—Therése. 
13. Love in a Village—Therése. 
14, (Oratorto. Ist. Part of the “Cre- 
ation ;’—A New Grand Requiem, 
by Boscha, and a Miscellaneous 


—- Act.) 


15. Love in a Village—Giovanni in 
London. 

16. (No Performance.) 

17. Guy Mannering—Thérése. 

19. Artaxerxes—Ib. 

20. Duenna—Ib. 

21. (Orator1o—A Scene from Israel 
in Egypt ;” the Grand Requiem ; 
Selections from * Il Tancredi,” 
&§c. and the Battle Sinfonia. 

22. Love iu a Village, (Lucinda, Miss 
Cubitt.)—Giovanni in London. 

23. (No Performance. ) 

24. Duenna— Mayor of Garratt. 

26. Artaxerxes— Three Weeks after 
Marriage—Frightened to Death. 
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March 1st.—The production of 
“ Love in a Village”? has brought 
Miss Wilsou before the town in ano- 
ther character, and the result, we 
think, must have satisfied all the rea- 
sonable expectations of her friends. 
Her Rosetta, in addition to being 
well sung, is ¢ very pleasing piece of 
acting ; far more so, indeed, than we 
anticipated from ber manner in Man- 
dane, which by no means impressed 
us with an idea that she would sus- 
tain the part of Bickerstafle’s less 
imposing heroine with similar effect. 
We find, too, that she is a much 
prettier girl than we fancied her, 
whilst she was disfigured by the 
unbecoming head-dress and robes of 
the Persian heroine ; and have alto- 
gether derived much gratification 
from her performance. Some of the 
old Songs have been discarded, and 
little taste shewn in the selection of 
others to supply their places; accord- 
ingly, we now have that jolly yeoman 
Hawthorn, treating Sir W. Meadows 
with one of Moore’s fulsome ditties, 
about “ goblets’ and “ pensive 
tears ;” and joining Rosetta in the 
very appropriate Duet, “ When thy 
bosom heuves the sigh.’ Poor Haw- 
thorn is scarcely more metamorphosed 
in his language than he is in appear- 
ance. Fancy, reader, to yourself, 
that robust little gentleman, Mr. 
Brabam, equipped in a white hat, a 
fustian shooting-jacket, a scarlet 
waistcoat embroidered with gold, and 
tight leathern breeches and gaiters. 
You will then have a very correct 
idea of the Drury-Lane Country 
Squire of 1821. The original per- 
former of this character was Beard, 
and it is recorded that he possessed 
a favourite spaniel, which always 
accompanied him upon the Stage 
when he appeared in the part. 
Munden’s Justice Woodcock is the 
best we have seen. It is far more 
amusing than Dowton’s, and is not 


rendered disgusting by the libidinoug 
grossness which the latter performer 
threw into it. We recommend infe 
rior actors to study the manner in 
which Munden gives the song “When 
I followed a lass.”—Without at all 
weakening its humour, he skilful 

softens down its objectionable features, 
instead of driving every decent woman 
out of the theatre, by suiting the action 
to the word in the broadest manner, 


Mrs. Bland, in Madge, sings as sweetly ° 


asever. “Some people, we do think, 
do ne’er grow old ;” .aud Mrs, Bland 
appears to be one of the number. 
She, however, in the air “ How happy 
were my days till now,” judiciously 
reads, “ I wish I was at home again,” 
instead of “I wish Lwas a maid again ;” 
wisely considering, no doubt, that 
the latter is past praying for. Mrs. 
Harlowe’s Deborah Woodcock confirms 
us in the idea that there is not a better 
representative of old women upon 
the Stage. The way in which she 
dresses the part is quite delightful. 
We have read somewhere that Mrs. 
Mattocks, who was the original Lu- 
cinda, afterwards wore the very same 
clothes in Deborah Woodcock which 
had once served her for the appropri- 
ate costume of that young lady. So 
strange are the variations of fashion. 
The little part of Hodge is played by 
Knight in his customary natural style. 
Amongst the aduwirable ideas be 
strikes out, we may notice the man- 
ner in which he gradually becomes 
animated by the music in the Statute 
scene, and at length dashes off into 
the dance with irrepressible glee. 
There is, however, nothing to admire 
in the manner in which Mr. Keely, 
who plays the fat Cook-maid, tumbles 
down, and kicks up_ his heels. 
“ Want of decency,” we are told, “is 
want of sense ;” and Mr. Keely has 
evidently a plentiful lack of both 
these endowments. Ip the farce, 
Madame Vestris was tu have bee® 
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/ 
Little Pickle, but an apology was 
made for her, on account of illness, 
and Miss Kelly took the part. 

March 2nd.—“ Conscience” was 
this evening played for the fourth 
and last time. The Bills contained 
the following well-written and vera- 
cious paragraph 

“The New Tragedy of ‘ Conscience, 
or, The Bridal-Night,’ continuing to 
be received throughout with deep at- 
tention and reiterated applause, and 
was announced for a fourth represent- 
ation amid enthusiastic applause. It 
will be repeated this, and every suc- 


ceeding evening not appropriated to 
Operas.” 


: In addition to this, there was the 
annexed hit at the Covent-Garden 
Managers, conspicuously printed in 
red letters :— 


‘* Love IN A VILLAGE was received 
throughout with unqualified applause ; 
and, without modestly adverting to 
the days of Garrick, (Vide p. 83,) the 
Managers trust their present and 
future efforts in this department of 
the Drama will, without any temporary 
gasconade of the non-admission of 
Orders, be uniformly successful to the 
end of the Season.” 


To render the allusion to the 
Orders intelligible, it may be necessary 
to apprise our country readers that, 
for a few evenings, the Covent-Garden 
Bills contained a notice, printed 
transversely, that none would be 
admitted during the run of*“ Don 
John.” 

March 8.—A one-act piece called 
“Mr. Tibbs,” was this evening pro- 
duced and badly received. It was 
founded upon a_ pleasant relation 
which occurs, we think, in Gold- 
smith’s “ Citizen of the World,” of 
the contrivances resorted to by a 
needy fellow, who has invited a large 
party to dinner, and has nothing to 
depend upon but his wits to provide 
them with eatables. Harley, who 
played the hero, and was almost the 
sole performer in the piece, rendered 
the character very amusing. In fact, 


“Mr. Tibbs” strnck us as being a 
pleasant trifle, and far more deserving 
of applause than such bombastic 
tissues of horror and murder as 
“Therese ;” but, the audience thought 
differently, and hissed it unmereifully. 
Mrs. Beecher was present, and being 
recognised by the house, was loudly 
applauded. 


March 10th.—The Managers of 


this Theatre are perfectly indefatiga- 


ble in the preparation of puffs, and 
treat the town with a new specimen 
almost every day. One of our bro- 
ther editors conjectures that they are 
printed in scarlet letters, to insure 
their being always read. Be that as 
it may, we love the men; and though 
we know they dislike having their 
nothings monstered,” shall 
continue to give their compositions 
a somewhat more durable existence 
than they are likely to meet with in 
those perishable publications the 
play-bills.—(A pretty bit of allitera- 
tion, that!)—— Their knowledge of 
grammar was again displayed this 
evening in the subjoined manner :— 


The attraction of ARTAXERXES 
continues unabated; and the demand 
for places are unceasing.” 


March 13th.— Mr. Russell, whose 
face upon these occasions is elongated 
in a most melancholy manner, begged 
the indulgence ofthe audience towards 
Miss Povey, who had undertaken the 
part of Rosetta at a short notice, on 
aceount of the sudden illness of Miss 
Wilson ; and whose place as Lucinda 
would be supplied by Miss Cubitt. 
It is certainly very strange that 
players should be so extremely liable 
to these alarmingly sudden illnesses. 
We observe that they are generally 
attacked about six o’clock, when it 
is too late to make the awful event 
known to the public, who conse- 
quently never hear of it till they 
have paid their money, and taken 
their seats in the Theatre. The 
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Managers, honest souls, we are sure 
do not wish to obtain money under 
false pretences; and of course are 
much chagrined upon these occasions. 
It appears that in the present instance, 
a little affair of honour between Miss 
Wilson and Miss Povey, in some 
measure occasioned the disappoint- 
ment, the circumstances of which 
were thus related by a Sunday 
Paper :—“ At the last performance 
of ‘ Love in a Village,’ Miss Wilson 
was to take the first part, and Miss 
Povey the second, in the opening 
Duet, as usual. Instead of doing so, 
Miss Povey, conscious of the powers 
she possessed, took the first. The 
consequence was, that Miss Povey 
received the marked approbation of 
the audience, while Miss Wilson was 
nearly overlooked. A meeting was 
immediately called by Mr. Elliston, 
at which Mr. Welsh, Miss Wilson’s 
master, and Mr. T. Cooke, Miss 
Povey’s master, attended, and several 
other gentlemen belonging toe the 
establishment. The business was 
fairly discussed; and it was at last 
decided that as Miss Wilson was 
considered the salvation of the house, 
no attempt was in future to be made 
to supersede her powers. Miss Povey 
has entered her protest against this 
decision, and conceives herself in- 
jured, in which she is supported by 
her master: but, the interest of the 
concern rendering it necessary to 
patronise the great attraction of the 
day, her rival, it is not likely she 
will get redress.”—Now, if this is a 
true statement, we aver that Mr. 
Elliston, “ conscious of the powers 
he possessed,” instead of calling a 
meeting, should have called Miss 
Povey before him, and given her 
an instantaneous dismissal. How 
can he possibly expect to rule his 
subjects in peace, if such pertness, 
conceit, and arrogance, are suffered 
to remain unpunished ? 
March14.—The Oratorios com- 


menced under the, management of 
Sir George Smart, who announces 
that this is the last Season of his 
undertaking it. They have been 
pretty numerously attended. The 
performers are Mad. Camporese, Mrs, 
Salmon, Mrs. Bellchambers, Miss 
Goodall, Messrs. Pyne,Cutler,Braham, 
Hawes, Nelson, Goulden, and Tinney, 

March 20.—The “ Duenna” was 
revived this evening with much 
novelty in the cast; but, we grieve 
to say we are not prepared to offer 
any remarks upon it. To own the 
truth, laziness, or some other cause, 
has prevented our witnessing the 
performance ; and we deem it better 
thus honestly to confess our fault, 
and crave the indulgence of our 
readers, than to manufacture a 
critique from the reports of our 
friends ; though we would undertake, 
without any other assistance, to 
compose an elaborate article, comment- 
ing minutely upon every character, 
without giving room for the slightest 
suspicion that we were criticising 
what we had never scen. This we 
find is still the practice of some of 
our cotemporaries; and amongst 
others of that empty coxcomb the 
editor of the “ Literary Gazette.” 
A correspondent writes thus upon the 
subject: — “ This sapient editor 
speaks of a duet, which, he says, 
was sung by Miss Povey and T. 
Cooke. Now, had he been at the 
Theatre, as he pretends, he would 
have heard Russell make dn apology 
for Miss Povey, whose charactet 
(Louisa) was played by Miss Cubitt.” 
We will take care to give some 
account of the manner in which the 
piece is acted, in our next number. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


February 24. Don John—Henrictte. 
26. Ib.— Harlequin and Friar Bacot- 
27. Ib.—Henriétte. 
28. Mirandola—Ib. 
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March 1. Don John—Deaf Lover. 


2. Ib.—Miller and his Men. 

3. Ibh—Tom Thumb—Sleep Walker. 

5. Ib.—Harlequin and Friar Bacon. 

6. Love in a Village—Love, Law, and 
Physic. 

7. (No Performance. ) 

8 Kenitworth, (ist. time.)—All the 
World’s a Stage—Harlequin and 
Friar Bacon. 

9. (Orator1o. —— Selections from 

Handel and Haydn: A Grand 
Te Deum, composed by Romberg: 
A Selection from the Messiah: 
A Miscellaneous Act, and a 
Triumphil Ode in honour of 
His Maj: sty’s Accession.) 

10. Don John—Keailworth. 

12. Richard the Third — Harlequin 
aud Friar Bacon. 

13. Love in a Viliage—Kenilworth. 
( Leicester, Yates.) 

14. Performance.) 

15. Don John (Duke of Ferrara, 
Duruset.)—Keniiworth. 

16. Oratorio.—(A Aiscel/aneous Act: 
Dettingen Te Deum. A Mis- 
cellaneous Act; and the Tri- 
umphal Oe.) 

17. Don John—‘Kenilworth, 

19. Richard the Third—Forty Thieves 

20. Stranger—Husbands and Wives. 

21. (No Performance.) 

22. Don John—Too Late for Dinner. 

23. Oratorio.—(A Miscellaneous Act: 
A Selection from Barbiere 
di Siviglit:” and the Batile 
Sinfonia. ) 

24. Stranzger—Padlock. 

26. Ib —iarlequin and Friar Bacon. 


This Theatre has not been very 
fortunate during the last’ month, 
either in new pieces or new performers. 
Neither “ Kenilworth” nor the genuine 
“Richard the Third” brought five 
pounds into the treasury ;“ 
alias “ Therese,” after liaving “ passed 
beth houses,’ ~ and in’ fact every 
house in the metropolis, has become 
neglected ; and we fear the managers 
will reap litde advantage from the 
exertions of the last débitante, Miss 
Dance. ‘“ Don John” has been 
repeatediy played, and is really so 
pleasant a piece, that we are not 
Surprised at the popularity it enjoys. 

March 3. — The fluctuation of 
vulgar opinion was remarkably ex- 
emplified this evening, during the 


performance of “Tom Thumb.” It 
Vol. V. 
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will be recollected that Dollalolla 
flies into a towering rage, upon 
which one of the courtiers remarks 
to King Arthur, “ Her Majesty the 
Queen is in a passion,” and Arthur 
very coarsely replies, “ She be 
damwd!” ‘This was vociferously 
applauded by the whole house, and 
appeared to be particularly relished — 
by the gallery-folk, most of whom 
had doubtless three months before 
been decorated with “ garlands” in 
honour of the immaculate lady, whom 
they now laughed at without the 
slightest compunction. 

March 6.—“ Love in a Village” 
was evidently revived with a view of - 
rivalling the performance of that 
piece at Drury-Lane; but, the ex- 
periment proved unsuccessful. With 
the exception of Rosetta by Miss. 
Stephens, and Deborah Woodcock by 
Mrs. Davenport, the cast was much 
weaker than at the other house, and 
the piece consequently was received 
very coolly. They have not one 
male singer here capable of sustaining 
the first operatic business with effect. 
It was only repeated once, though 
the bills of the Sth contained a very 
cogent reason. for bestowing upon it 
a more protracted existence, viz. that 
“Miss Stephens, as Rosetta, was 
hovoured with enthusiastic applause, 
and was encored in seven pieces.” 

March 8.—The managers of this 
house, who have been so successful 
in adapting two or three of the Scotch 


“novels to the Stage, appear to have 


persuaded themselves that nothing 
more is necessary in a piece of the 
kind, than to seize upon the author’s 
story, curtail the incidents, maim 
the characters till they retain searcely 
any of their original features, and 
then send them upon the stage with 
scraps of the novelist’s language in 
their mouths, by way of dialogue. 
The reception of the contemptible 
piece of botchery called “ Kenil- 
worth,” must, however, have gone 
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far to convince them that something 
else is requisite; and that, without 
the aid of music and scenery, their 
compiiations possess no charms. 
This outrage upon common sense it 
appears was committed by Mr. Bunn, 
(Manager of the Birmingham Theatre, 
and husband of Mrs. B. ‘the actress, ) 
who a few years ago played the 
suicide with his reputation by publish- 
ing a volume of things called poems, 
in the Dedication of which to Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, he styled himself a “ fan- 
ciful youth.”— Fanciful Bunn! Really, 
we have seldom felt more beart-sick 
than we did whilst beholding the 
manner in which this tasteless scribe 
had contrived to destroy every particle 
of the interest which attaches itself 
to the original story. The plot was 
So compressed, that it was scarcely 
intelligible, and the characters were 
rendered perfect nullities. The 
elaborate portraits of Elizabeth, 
Leicester, and Varney, were not to be 
recognised in the weak, sketchy 
outlines of this vile piece; and it 
must be owned that they were per- 
formed ina very appropriate manner. 
Mr. Vandenhoff growled through 
Leicester most ineficctively ; nor could 
all the charms of his curled wig render 
him acceptable in the eyes of the 
audience. He was sometimes hissed; 
and the displeasure.of the house was 
particuiarly excited by the brutal 
manner in which he roared out to 
Varney, “Her blood! her blood! 
Let me have her blood.” ‘The part 
was afterwards taken by Yates, who 
having no reputation to lose, entered 
upon the task without danger; though 
we confess we were sorry to see an 
actor of Vandenhofl’s pretensions so 
gibbetted. Elizabeth was played by 
Mrs. Faucit, but the character was 
reduced to a mere shadow. The 
maiden queen had merely to walk in 
under a& canopy, in one scene, and 

pscoverAmy in the arbour, in another. 

MW the admirable traits of nature 


which render this one of the fines 
of the unknown author’s portraitures, 
were entirely lost. Mrs. Vining’s 
Amy exhibited as little talent as 
beauty ; and, in fact, the only part 
decently played was Abbott’s Varney. 
The catastrophe was varied from that 
of the novel, it being deemed neces- 
sary in all dramatic pieces to shew 
the truth of the trite remark, that 
vice, though it may flourish for a 
season, is always punished at last; 
and, accordingly, Varney was pre- 
cipilated into the trap prepared for 
Amy. We cannot imagine anything 
more perfectly wretched than the 
whole of this piece, aud gladly make 
an ond of the subject. 

March 9. Mr. Bishop again con- 
ducts the Oratorios at this house, and 
appears determined to make his spe- 
culation prosperous, if that end can 
be achieved by puiling. Amongst 
other prodigies, he announces a 
“double orchestra of Harps,” the 


magical effects of which are thus set 
forth :-— 


“ The novelty ofa Double Orchestra 


of Harps excited the utmost interest. 


And, although the number of Harps 
employed on the occasion renders It 
practicable to form them even into 
Four Orchestras, yet, as no particular 
musical effect would be gained by the 


alteration, the original arrangement of 


the Harps will be continued.” 


This we call highly amusing.— 
Mr. Bishop’s principal singers are 
Braham, Pyne, Angrisani, Tinney, 
Mrs. Salmon, Miss Povey, and Miss 
Stephens, 

March 12.-—An attempt was this 
evening made to restore Shakspeare’s 
“ Richard the Third” to the Stage, 
whence it has for a century past been 
ejected by the cento of Cibber. It 
was curious to hear the expressions 
of surprise which the announcement 
of this experiment in the Bills, drew 
from many persons who would fain be 
thought intimately acquainted with 
Shakspeare’s Plays, but who, pre- 
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viously, entertained not the slightest 
suspicion that the one usually per- 
formed was not entirely his produc- 
tion. We may observe, however, 
that the managers went somewhat too 
far, when they asserted of the acting 
piece that “more than half is the 
exclusive composition of Cibber.” 
Colley indeed brought together much 
new matter; but, the better part of 
it was collected from other Plays of 
Shakspeare. We understand that 
the credit of this attempt is due to 
Mr. Macready ; and we honour him 
for it, though it has been unsuccess- 
ful. The revived piece was acted in 
its original state— omissions, and the 
transposition of one or two scenes, 
excepted. Margaret’s fluent curses 
in the First Act were considerabiy 
abbreviated, and her wearisome 
dialogue with Elizabeth and the 
Duchess of York, in the Fourth, 
altogether expunged. The remain- 
ing portions curtailed, were the scene 
of Clarence’s murder in Act L; 
that of King Edward’s entrance, with 
the Dialogues between the Duchess 
of York and Clarence’s children, and 
the Citizens in Act 2. The conference 
of Hastings, Catesby, and Stanley: 
the dying-speeches of Rivers, Vaughan, 
and Grey ; the scene on the 'Tower- 
Walls, and the Soliloquy of the 
Scrivener in Act3; and in Act 3, 
the progress of Buckingham to exe- 
cution. <A few fragments of Cibber’s 
dialogue appeared to us to be retained 
for the purpose- of connection ;—and, 
to propitiate the favour of the gods, 
who are never satisfied withoue a 
combat, Richard was still slain upon 
the Stage; failing, however, without 
breathing ferth the customary male- 
diction. This, we heiieve, is a 
pretty accurate account of a revival, 
Which we have been somewhat 
particular in describing, because 
we think it is a subject of interest 
to inquire into the causes which have 
given, and appear likely to con- 
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tinue to Cibber’s Play, a preference 

in the opinion of the town over that 

of Shakspeare. These, as it appears 

to us, are simply the influence of 
habit, and the erroneous idea gene- 

raliy entertained of the character of 

the hero. It is needless to dwell 

upon the importance of the first point. 

We all know how strong is the force 

of prejudice in the vulgar mind, and 

how difficult a task it is to overcome 

a rooted prepossession for an esta- 
blished favourite. ‘The galleries have 
so long been charmed with Cibber’s 
Play, which is perhaps their most 
popular piece, that departure from 
the beaten track appeared to them a 
species of sacrilege, which even the 
name of Shakspeare could not ex- 
cuse ; nor were the Pit and Boxes 
wholly exempt from the influence of 
tbis feeling. ‘The second objection was 
no less fatal to the success of the re- 
vival. The bustling, familiar, vulgar 
manner which was introduced into 
the part by Cooke, and which Kean 
has since, as it were, inseparably 
identified with it, certainly corre- 
sponds with the popular notion of 
Richard, though it may not satisfy 
ihose who have formed their ideas of 
the character from Shakspeare and 
IListory, rather than from the Play- 
house pictures of it. We need not, 
however, inquire here into the com- 
parative correctness of the two the- 
ories ; it is sufficient to support our 
argumevt, that a popular prejudice 
‘does exist, aud that it is in favour of 
Cooke’s conception. Kemble strug- 
gled in vain against its influence ; 
and it was doubtless a conviction of 
the utter hopelessness of attempting 
to oppose the torrent, which inspired 
Macready with the idea of endea- 
vouring to divert the stream of po- 
pular favour into another channel, 
by producing the play in its true 
form, and giving the character of the 
hero according to his own concep- 
tion of it. His Richard, indeed, 
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differed materially from the one we 
have been accustomed to, and in 
our humble opinion was truer to 


‘Nature, or to Shakspeare, which 
is the same thing, than any re- 


cent personation of the part. It 
was far more heroic, princely, and 
dignified; though familiar enough, 
when any end was to be gained by 
condescension ; and sufficiently active, 
without being in an everlasting wor- 
rying bustle. The scene in the 
Council-Chamber was admirably play- 
ed; few stage-cxhibitions ever bor- 
dered so closely upon reality; and 
the eflect was terrifically grand. His 
denunciations were uttered with a 
tremendous bitterness; and when 
the soldiery burst in, and seized 
Hastings, it appeared to every specta- 
tor as if the deed of lawless violence 
were actually being committed. A 
silent horror pervaded the audience ; 
and each man seemed inclined to 
address his neighbour in the words 
of Buckinghum, “ Look I so pale, 
Lord Dorset, as the rest?” This 
scene will be treasured up in our 
memory, as one of the most perfect 
examples of scenic excellence we have 
been spectators of. Our space will 
not allow us to particularize every 
instance of original talent which the 
performance displayed ; but, we should 
have done Macready vile injustice, 
had we suffered the abovementioned 
unrivalled effort to pass unnoticed. 
The attempt, as a whole, notwith- 
standing afew inequalities, was highly 
honourable to his talents, and we 
feel ashamed of the theatrical public, 
when we reflect upon the cold manner 
in which it was treated. There was 
little in the acting of the other cha. 
racters to call for either censure or 
praise. Mr. Egerton’s Clarence 
was a respectable effort; and_ his 
description of the Dream would 
really have been very effective, had 
not his repulsive manner, as usual, 
foiled all his efforts to please. Mr. 


Yates should not have been entrusted 
with so prominent a part as Buckin 
ham; that of Lord Mayor wonla 
have suited him far better. We do 
not wish to hurt this gentleman’s 
feclings; but, we cannot avoid re. 
marking that his physiognomy has 
the most Jewish cast about it we ever 
wilnessed in the face of any indivi- 
dual notactually one of the chosen peo- 
pie. —The Managers did nothing to 
promote the success of the Tragedy, 
by providing new scenery and dresses, 
Not one farthing was expended upon 
either the one or the other; and, 
while they lavish thousands to get up 
a Pantomime, they bestow upon 
Shakspeare the most dingy dresses 
and faded scenery their Theatre 
contains. 

March V7th.—Bills were posted 
about the house, stating that Miss 
Hallande was too ill to personate the 
First Violetta, and that consequently 
the part would be read by Miss Love. 
On this young lady’s entrance, she 
was much applauded ; but, the mo- 
ment she retired, a violent uproar 
commenced, and the manager was 
loudly called for. Mr. Connor at 
Jength appeared; and, having de- 
manded a parley, enquired into the 
cause of the disturbance. It was 
replied, that proper notice had not 
been given of Miss Hallande’s indis- 
position ; but, Connor declaring that 
every possible effort was made by the 
managers to give it publicity, the 
piece was suflered to proceed with- 
out farther interruption. 

March 20th.—Had_ not repeated 
disappointment rendered us wary 
sceptics, with respect to everything 
in the suspicious shape of “ Green- 
Room Report,” we should perhaps 
have been credulous enough to place 
implicit contidence in the rumours 
which fore-ran the sppearance of @ 
young lady, who this evening made 
her debit as Mrs. Haller, and who 
was reptesented by said rumours to 
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be a miracle of beauty and talent. 
We, however, turned a deaf ear to 
these stories, and repaired to the 
Theatre without any expectation of 
heholding a prodigy; uor were we 
mistaken. Miss Dance, though a 
handsome girl, is by no means a 
great actress; and, we fear, is not 
likely to become one. Her voice 
has little power, and her countenance 
no variety of expression; but, the 
almost total want of feeling displayed 
in ber acting, is a far more fatal 
objection. That total self-abandon- 
ment to the business of the scene, 
that perfect identification of the actress 
with the character she assumes, which 
alone can make the audience partici- 
pate in her sorrows, appears to be 
completely beyond the reach of Miss 
Dance; though the most cavilling 
critic would find it difficult to disco- 
ver any glaring fault in her enuncia- 
tion or deportment. She has evi- 
dently studied the graces attentively, 
and is certainly a very elegant young 
woman. In stature she appears to 
be about the height of Miss O'Neill. 
Her countenance is handsome and 
animated, her features perfectly regu- 
lar, her nose aquiline, her hair and 
eye-brows jet-black, and her whole 
deportment and appearance extremely 
prepossessing. In fact, it is impossi- 
ble to behold her, without feeling a 
warm interest in her favour; but, we 
should disguise our real senliments, 
and quit the “ stern path of duty,” 
did we assert that her Mrs. Haller 
was admirable in itself, or gave any 
promise of future excellence. The 
limited powers of her voice we have 
already noticed. On her first per- 
formance we were led to hope that 
her subdued accents were caused 
by unconquerable timidity; but, as 
the same defect was perceptible on 
the second evening, we are unwilling- 
ly compelled to believe that her tones 
are naturally feeble. A farther ex- 
ercise of them in a large Theaire 


may, however, in some degree remedy 
the evil:—would that all other de- 
ficiencies could as readily be supplied. 
Hler countenance while in a state of 
repose is highly pleasing; but, it is 
not capable of strong and varied 
expression. Several times, when she 
endeavoured to assume a look of 
intense anguish, her features, disobe- 
dient to command, impressed the 
spectator with the idea that she was 
laughing heartily. We should bave 
suspected that our eyes deceived us, 
and have hesitated to mention this 
circumstance, had we net heard 
many persons declare that the 
impression made upon them was 
precisely similar. Miss Dance, we 
imagine, 1s about seven or eight and 
twenty years of age. She is the 
daughter of a music-master in Man- 
chester Street, and a niece of Sir 
Nathaniel Dance, who so gallantly 
repulsed the attack made by the 
French Admiral Linois upon a fleet 
of English merchant-vessels, about 
fifteen years ago. She has, it appears, 
been under the tuition of Mr. C, 
Kembie. Her first appearance was 
very numerously and fashionably 
attended. Mrs. Siddons was in a 
private Box, on the Second Circle, 
in company with the débitante’s 
mother. her entrance, she 
received three rounds of applause 
from the audience, which she acknow- 
ledged by courtesying very respect- 
fully. 


WEST-LONDON TILTEATRE. 

New life appears to have been im- 
parted ta the Entertainments at this 
house by the change which has taken 
place in the management, and they 
are now as spirited aud varied as 
those of any other Minor Theatre. A 
musical piece, called ** Gtovanni in 
Dublin,” has been produced, abound- 
ing with whim, and enlivened by the 
introduction of the greater part of the 
Airs in the * Irish Melodies.” Ramo 
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Samee, well known by his previous 
performances at the Olympic, and 
Mr. Wilson, who is unquestionably 
the best rope-dancer in England, have 
been engaged. The principal serious 
characters are played by Miss Camp- 
bell, who appeared at Drury-Lane 


early in the season 1817-18. She is 
somewhat improved since that period, 
but will never be a great actress. Her 
voice bears a most remarkable resem. 
blance to Miss O’Neill’s. The singing 
of Mr. Cogan is one of the principal 
attractions at this house. 


#3robinctal Mrama. 


Newcastle-upon.Tyne. Our theatre 
opened on the 26th. December, under 
the management of Mr. De Camp. 
The company is very indifferent as a 
whole, for such atown. The leader, 
Mr. Hamblin, late of Drury-Lane, is 
by no means competent to take the 
first business of a Theatre Royal ;— 
he has played Othello, Richard III. 
Hamlet, Coriolanus, Macbeth, and 
several other important parts, in a 
way which will never redound to his 
fame. He imitates Kemble, on the one 
hand, and Kean on the other, until 
the “ judicious grieve” to see a young 
man of much apparent talent, so igno- 
bly fettered.—Time, and the assistance 
of impartial criticism, may improve 
him.—Tiie second performer is a gen- 
tleman named Carter, a modest man, 
of good abilities, who seems to improve 
upon us. 

Mr. Butler (who is stage-manager) 
is the chieflow comedian ; and, what- 
ever else he may have acquired during 
his engagement at Drury-Lane, it is 
pretty evident that his acting is not 
improved by it—Mr. Emery is safe 
yet!—A Mr. Hammond, from Norwich, 

whose wife is the principal singer, 
displays some versatility, but little real 
talent. He has played Jugo, Looney 
M‘ Twolter, Gheraldi, Mirandola’) 
and Neddy Bray in “ XYZ;” and 
sings comic songs. We have some- 
times pretty singing from Messrs. 
Thorne (a vocalist from Drury-Lane) 
and Bland. Miss E. Blanchard is a 
pretty girl, of some promise, aud has 


played Ophelia, Desdemona, &c. very 
creditably ; but we are dreadfully in 
want ofan actress for the heavybusiness, 

Several new pieces have been pro- 
duced (and many more are promised) 
with great respectability, among which 
are ‘* Mirandola,” ‘* Fate of Calas,” 
Henri Quatre,” ** Vampire,” Wal. 
lace,” &c.—In my next I shall single 
out a piece or two for particular 
remark, should you deem the subject 
of local theatricals sufficiently in- 
teresling.—** By Jove, forgot!” Our 
Manager is as great a mixture of the 
excellent and the ridiculous as ever. 
The Proprietors of the Theatre are so 
well satisfied with his management, 
that they have offered him the house 
next season for £75 less than he has 
hitherto given, viz. £400 per annum: 
he expects also to have the Leeds 
Theatre. He has lately been a Star 
at Hull, where he played Meg Merri- 
lies with much applause. 


A little lady, who was said by “‘Green 
Room report” to be “ an energetic 
woman, quite a Kean,” failed com- 
pletely in Lady Macbeth. er name 
is St. Clare, and the bills said she was 
a pupil of Mr. C. Kemble. She was 
not allowed, bowever, (like the Sé. 
Clare of Walter Scott) to “ part in 
peace,” for the audience were un- 
commonly restive,and would not bear 
the imposition. Hamblin (as Macbeth) 
was aukwardly situated :—as the song 
has it, 


“ He look’d just like a mile in length, 
** And she like a mile-stone.” 
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No judgment could be formed of his 
acting amid the loud uproar. A re- 
port appears in one of your Numbers 
of the marriage of Hamblin and 
Miss Blanchard, which must be erro- 
neous, as they have just hadthe banns 
of marriage proclaimed at St. An- 


drew’s Church in this Town. 
ALCANOR. 


Redruth, Cornwall. A short time 
ago, we had a motley groupe, (one 
family only) who became candidates 
for public favour here. Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Leary, “Master and Miss O’Leary, 
and two ragged brats beside:—the 
father, **a poor Irishman, heaven 
save me!’ Well, Sir, they got a large 
room and six mould candles, admitted 
ladies and gentlemen “at the small 
charge of 6d. each,” and atlempted 
to play ‘Catherine and Pet:uchio:’ 
the former character by Mrs. the latter 
by Mr. O’Leary; Baptista by young 
O’Leary, who also enacted Grumio ; 
and Biancha, by Miss O’Leary, who 
was likewise transformed into Curtis. 
On another night, the bills informed 
us, that Mr. O’Leary had, * at a con- 
siderable expense, engaged Mr. Hol- 
royd, late of the Coburg Theatre, to 
play Douglas, and paint scenery for 
the occasion.” This brought a bum- 
per. In Act 3, Scene 1, where Old 
Norval kneels at Lady Randolph’s 
feet, saying, ‘* Heaven bless that 
countenance, so sweet and mild,” a 
row took place atthe door; on which, 
her august Ladyship’s choler rose so 
high, that she forgot her situation and 
the petitioner, bawling out, ‘keep 
that there door shut, and turn the 
biackguards out!” (a bull.) Poor 
Old Norval kept on his knees all this 
time, very patiently ; but, turning his 
head towards the spot from whence 
the noise came, his hat unluckily fell 
off, and about fifty pieces of paper 


out stuffing, 
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contained in it, were strewed upon the 
Stage. (The hat being too large with- 
caused this mishap.) 
Instead of proceeding, he, very deli- 
berately began to pick up the fallen 
fragments; and having replaced them, 
he resumed his petition as coolly as 
if nothing had happened. I can’t 
describe to you how much we laughed 
Perhaps this may ac- 
count for my not perceiving any thing 
wonderful in the personation of Dou- 
glas by Mr. Holroyd, or much grandeur 
in his scene-painting. 
Your Old Correspondent, 
SAM SAM’S-SON. 


at the tragedy. 


Truro. This pretty little borough 
has for several years been without a 
Theatrical performance. The Exeter 
Company used to play here some- 
times; but, since Fisher’s death, no 
one has ventured so far West. Even 
now, we are merely visited by a few 
who were “* burnt oul” at Exeter, and 
found trade dull at Plymouth Dock. 
However, they are the best set we 
have had for fifteen years past, and are 
likely to reap a golden harvest, in 
spite of opposition from some dissen- 
ters, who have distributed Tracts and 
Bills, to dissuade the inhabitants from 
patronising the Theatre. Neverthe- 
less, every night has been a bumper. 
was ever in, ina County Town; and 
the performances are sanctioned by 
the Mayor. They commenced the 
2end. January, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Osbaldiston and 
Dawson, and are continued on Morn- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays. The 
principal members of the company 
are, Mr. and Mrs. Wilton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dawson, Mr. and Mrs. Osbal- 
diston, Messrs. J. Dawson, F. Wilton, 
and Butler, and Mrs. Angell. 

SAM SAM’S-SON, 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS,— 
No. 14. 


MR. EMERY. 


** Viola. 1 beseech you, what manner of 


man is he? 


Fabian. Nothing of that wonderfal pro- 
mise, to read him by his form, as you are 
like to find him in the proof.” 


Twelfth Night, Act 3rd, Scene Ath. 


Th’ unpolish’d diamond is truly 

known 

By those who prize not outward show 
alone; 

Who judge not at a glance, but wisely 
deem 

That darkest clouds may hide the 
‘brightest beam. 

Who gaze thro’ nature’s rude and 
rugged dress, 

And view her charms of veiled love- 
liness : 

To these I speak, who, like myself, 
can find 

In formis rudibus the noble mind; 


And think, with me, that nuts with | 


rough externals, 


Oft-times contain the most delicious 
kernels. 


But, soft! methinks Pm wandering 

from my sphere,— 

So, come my hearty, ‘York, yow re 
wanted here.” 

Who would suspect, when Emery 
draws nigh, 

With globe-like visage, and a sunken 
eye, 

That ’neath that rude exterior could 
be 

Such humour, join’d to sensibility ? 


The first, let Colman’s martial Plough- 
boy shew, 


Or Shakspeare’s Toby, “Chevalier et 
Sot ;” 

Like many a worthy, who now holds 
the rule, 

Whom majesty dubb’d Knight, whom 
nature has dubb’d fool. 


The last, let Tyke, the felon Tyke 

proclaim, 

Harden’d in crime, and lost to virtu- 
ous shame. 

There can we trace frail nature in her 
course 

From play to crime, from anguish to 
remorse ; 

Till, at the last, Repentance pours her 
balm 

Upon the wounded heart, and all 
again is calm. 

Where is the actor, where is one who 
can 

Enact like thee, the “ancient Genile- 


. Who gives up riddles, and who chaunts 


a stave, 
Who jests with Hamlet, and then digs 
a grave, 
But, why recount each individual 
part, 
In which he moves the fancy or the 
heart ? 
Why dwell on beauties, clear as day- 
lights eye, 
When gazing thro’ the greyly-dappled 
sky? 
He ne’er o’ersteps the line that nature 
draws, | 
Nor sinks his judgment to the mob’s 
applause. 


* “Your Grave-digger is your only 
ancient gentleman.” | Hamlet. 
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He strays not thro’ buffoon’ry’s slip- 
pry ways, 

But holds the surer, nobler road to 
praise. 


Be ever thus, and let the public tell 
How you’ve “ play’d many parts,” 
and play’d them well. D. 


COGITATIONS, 


T have strange places cramm’d with obser- 

vations, the which L veut in inangied formes.” 
ais Yuu Like lt. 

Dear Kenrick,—I send you a 
few of my loose thoughts, which you 
may put into the Britisu Stace, or 
into the fire, just as you think fit. I 
fear I must not style them, in the 
language of Cassius, “ thoughts of 
great value, worthy cogilalions ;” 
but, they may serve to fill a corner 
of your work, when nothing better 
presents itself. 

Brixton Causeway. FURIOSO. 

The private character of an author 
or a player has much to do with our 
regard for his writing or acting. We 
love Steele far more than Addison. 
Hiow sincerely was the death of Mrs. 
Jordan regretted, not so much on 
account of the loss the Stage had 
sustained, as beeause her disposition 
was generally believed to be amiable 
and generous. ‘There are one or 
two living actressses, the news of 
Whose deaths will be heard with much 
more composure, though possibly 
they are in no way her inferiors— 
professionally, 


I think that Crabbe, in his “‘ Bo- 
rough,” has imagined as complete a 
picture of misery as it is possible for 
the mind of man to conceive. He 
describes a felon, who, the morning 
before lis execution, worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety, sinks into a 
slumber. “ Visions of his early years” 
flit before him in his dreams. He is 
once more in the home of his youth ; 


in the chamber in which, in his boyish 
Vol. V. 


days, he knelt, and pray’d, and slept. 
Hiis fancy bears him thence to the 
pleasant fields, endeared by a thou- 
sand recollections ; he strolls therein 
with the maid he loved in his days 
of innocence; his friends and rela- 
tions flock around him; and all is 
sunshine, peace, and joy,—when he 
is aroused from his transports, by the 
executioner, who summons him to 
undergo the dreadful punishment of 
his crimes. What could exceed the 


horrors, mental and bodily, of sucha 
moment ? 


It may be owing to my possessing 
an intolerable share of self-conceit,— 
but, I would not, if it were in my 
power, become any other man with 
whom I ever was acquainted :—that 
is, I would not completely exchange 
my being, my thoughts, and hopes, 
and fears, and prejudices, and likings, 
aud dislikings, and form, and face, 
so as to become altogether a new man ; 
though there are undoubtedly many 
men, with whom I should be glad to 
inake a partial transfer. ‘ My mind 
to me a kingdom is,” and I am by 
no means certain, were I to undergo 
a complete metamorphosis, that I 
should not find my kingdom shrunk 
into a province. 


There is much truth in a remark 
which I somewhere met with. It is 
this. Women are by no means in- 
ferior to men in resolution; and, 
perhaps, much less so in courage than 
is generally imagined. ‘The reason 
why they appear to be so is, that they 
afiect to be more afraid than they 


really are, and men pretend to be less. 


It is Godwin, I think, who felici- 
tates himself upon being a native of 
an old country, i.e. a country which 
has leng been inhabited, and has 
given birth to great spirits. He is 
right, for it must be vexatious to be 
born in a newly-settled country, such 


as America, which contains scarcely 
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a memorable spot, and bas produced 
hardly any meu of note; while it 
must be still more mortifying to be 
continually reminded of the deficiency, 
by the occurrence of familiar epithets 
which mock ‘the ideas to which they 
give rise. ‘Thus, the traveller finds 
Stratford without a Shakspeare, 
Salisbury without Stonehenge, and 
Canterbury without a Cathedral. In 
like manner, I have often considered 
myself extremely lucky in being sent 
late into the world. The present 
race of men enjoy innumerable ad- 
vantages over those who have prece- 
ded them; while they who are yet to 
come, will, upon the same principle, 
enjoy many over the present. I do 
not allude to the conveniences and 
comforts which result from improve- 
ments in machinery, husbandry, poli- 
tical economy, and so forth ; but, to 
the richer feast of mental delight 
which every succeeding generation 
possesses. For instance, a man born 
A. M. 3000 could never have read 
Hiomer ; one born A. M. 3500 could not 
have read Virgil; while another, 
born A.D. 1300 though he would in 
these respects have had the advantage 
of the other two, would nevertheless 
have been too soon to enjoy Ariosto. 
Our ancestors who came into the 
world about the year 1500, poor souls, 
were a century too early for Shak- 
speare; and they who died in 1800, 
were so unfortunate as to know no- 
thing of “ Don Juan,” “ Childe 
Harold,” or the Scotch Novels. A 
century hence, our posterity will look 
back upon us with similar pity, while 
they are revelling in the beauties of 


future Byrons, Scotts, and Words- 
worths. 


If you wish to gain the favour of 
an actor with whom you are acquaint- 
ed, abuse all his colleagues heartily, 
and you are sure to gain your end, 
Probatum est. A similar course will 

ssuccced with painters and poets, [ 


never yet knew an author who did 
not chuckle at hearing his brethren 
ridiculed. 


I doubt whether there ever yet was 
born a woman who disliked flattery, 
They are all open to it. Evena 
woman of sound sense, who would 
be disgusted at a direct, clumsy com- 
pliment to her beauty, is highly 
pleased at being told that she dislikes 


all flattery,—‘‘ being then, indeed, 
most flattered.” 


A PICTURE OF PARIS. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir—As most of the Magazines 
amuse their readers occasionally with 
original and authentic intelligence 
from foreign parts, I think your 
work should not be wholly without 
some articles of the kind; I there- 
fore send you a copy of a letter 
written last autumn to his father, by 
Master Theophilus Tulip, a young 
gentleman who has recently been 
introduced to the town by Mr. 
Mathews, in the Third Part of bis 
“At Home.” This spark visited 
Paris, by way of Holland; and the 
following is ‘the first epistle he wrote 
on his arrival, which contains quite 
as much sound sense and interesting 
information, as the greater part of 
the articles I have alluded to. 


“ Worshipful Sir, This comes with 
my dutiful love to you, not forgetting 
my -respects to my loving mother, 
and our Margery. When we come 
over the sea from Harwich, it raged 
like any mad; and I threw’d up all 
that was within me. I was very 
sick indeed: —soI was. But, i bad 


kept the neat’s tongué which my 
mother pepp’d into my pocket at 
parting ; and, every now and then, 
I took a little grub and bub to keep 
the wind out of my stomach, 4 
mother said I must. 


‘Our John, that you put into 
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livery for me, takes great care of 
me, as mother bid him. I met Mr. 
Glasscock at the Hague; you know 
he was once our exciseman at Taun- 
ton; and he and I drank a bottle 
together. And moreover than that, 
I likewise met Will Simpkins, who 
left our parish a while ago, and was 
a soldier; he now sells wash-balls at 
Amsterdam ; and he and I crack’d a 
bottle too. I keeps none but the 
best of company, and our John is 
never from me. 

I never saw so many rivers in any 
part of England where I have been, 
as there is in Holland; but, they 
are all very narrow, and quite strait. 
For certain, we have more timber 
growing than they have, and sweeter 
butter ; and our John says the same. 
They tells me, there is not a bishop in 
Holland, and I did not see one sur- 
plice in it; so you may guess, father, 
whether they be Christians. The 
people be for ever doing something, 
so I don’t suppose they keep Sabbath ; 
and our John is of the same mind. 

When we came into Papish Coun- 
tries, there I met with cathedrals 
again, many’s the one, of which I 
was very glad, and so was our John. 
But, when [I went into them at first, 
I would not doff my hat, beeause 
they belong’d to Papish idolators ; 
till, at last, a fat parson, without 
either a shirt or a pair of shoes, and 
a great rope about his middle, louk’d 
mortal angry, and gabbled at me in 
the outlandish tongue, as much as to 
say, Pull off your hat! and I was 
afraid he would do me a mischief, and 
so I did so. But, however, I told 
him my father had as good an estate 
as he, and was a justice of peace into 
thebargain. This, I believe, frighten- 
ed him; and, besides, our John 
stood by me all the while with his 
fist doubled ; and so the fat parson 
waddled off, and there was no danger. 

You can’t imagine, father, and no 


more can’t mother, what great huge 


wax candles they use in Papish coun- 
tries upon their altars. I warrant 
every one of them has five pounds of 
tallow in it. Our Jobn says he never 
saw the like, though he travell’d once 
before, when he was at the Isle of 
Wight. The Papishes also have 
their Prayer-Books all in Latin, which 
I tells them is a burning shame, and 
persuades them to be of the Church 
of England; but I find they don’t 
value our Church no more than 
nothing ; soI can hardly meet with 
a Christian in these outlandish parts. 

The French folks don’t live near 
so well as we do in England; for 
our beef is fatter than theirs, by at 
least an inch on the rib; and they 
don’t make no puddings atall. But, 
they eat frogs like mad, and the devil 
and all of onions. Our John is 
heart-sick of their diet. 

The town of Paris is a main big 
town, and has a power of hackney- 
coaches in it. My new suit of 
clothes is as fresh as if I had put it 
on but yesterday, as our John can 
tell. I wore it two days ago at a 
ball, where there was a good many 
fine folks; but, I find they don’t 
know much of Country-Dances here; 
for, when I call’d for Michael Wiggins, 
and afterwards for Off She Goes, the 
fidlers knew nothing of them, and 
no more did not the company. There 
was a Colonel there, that looked very 
hard at me, and I doubted was going 
to press me for a trooper ; so I stole 
softly down stairs, and ran home, 
and our John with me, as hard as we 
could drive. 

This comes with my kind love, 
and our Jolin’s, to you, and mother, 
and our Margery; and our John’s 
service to Peg Shum, the wheel- 
wright’s daughter. So, no more at 
present from, worshipful father, your 
ever loving son, till death, 

THEOPHILUS TULIP. 
Paris, 11th September, 1820. 
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A SHORT APPEAL. 

Mr. Eprtor—The evils of the 
case which I am about to present to 
your sympathizing notice, though 
they must have been, by many per- 
sons, long felt and acknowledged, 
have never yet, that I am aware. of, 
been publicly complained of; nor 
should I even now have done violence 
to my delicacy, in thus obtruding my 
misfortune on your attention, did I 
not hope that a person possessing your 
vast intelligence, and goodness of 
heart, may in some way contrive to 
alleviate my distress. It has been 
asserted, also, that to make mirth at 
one’s own expence, is a proof of 
goodsense. To begin, therefore :— 
I was born of wealthy parents, and 
hold a respectable rank in society ; I 
possess good natural abilities; have 
a pleasing address; and am, if my 
mirror reflects me truly, far from 
being disagreeable in my person. In 
short, I have but one thing to cause 
my unhappiness, viz. a most unfortu- 
nate deficiency ofinches! A disaster 
that may appear to you, perhaps, to 
be rather ludicrous than painfal, till I 
shall have pointed out some of the 
unpleasant consequences of this 
lamentable privation. Being a youth 
of spirit, 1 was once desirous of sig- 
nalizing myself in military exploits ; 
but, having expressed my wish to a 
friend, he fairly laughed in my face, 
and asked me “ if I intended to enter 
the army as a drummer?” Again, I 
am passionately fond of private the- 
atricals ; bul, having engaged with 
some friends to get up an exhibition 
of that kind, I was greatly affronted 
to find that the only character as- 
signed to me was Little Pickle. I 
can never venture into a crowd, from 
a fear of being suffocated ; and many 
a sight have I lost, from not being able 
to catch a glimpse of it, though I stood 
on tiptoe all the while it was passing by. 
Pain ‘ is in company with ladies, 

animous in their admiration 


of tall men,. that I feel most mortified. 


“JT do not care how plain a gentle. 
man’s face may be, so that he is but 
a fine figure,’ said a bewitching 
creature, whose affection I was anxious 
to conciliate. ‘That Mr. S. is a 
very engaging young man,” said an- 
other lady in my hearing, “ but, he 
is very little :” emphasising the ex- 
ception, as if it were sufficient to 
counterbalance a bost of good qualities, 
Ihave determined to marry ; but, do 
not choose to take a wife who shall 
look down upon me; and, to have 
the mother of my children under five 
feet two inches, would be to pro- 
pagate arace of pigmies. If I were 
a member of parliament, I would 
certainly introduce a bill to prohibit 
the union of any two persons whose 
united height did not reach a certain 
standard. Dear Mr. Editor, what 
am I to do in this deplorable case? 
Do you not think, now that such 
wonderful discoveries are making in 
the science of chemistry, some Elixir 
of Length may be compounded ; some 
process for the extension of the 
muscles be invented? Do you suppose 
that fifty smart shocks of electricity 
would make me start into altitude? 
Do you conceive that if I were to 
take up my residence in Shropshire, 
or Derbyshire, where the natives 
are undoubtedly taller than the 
Londouers, that the air would have 
any effect on me? Last Spring, I 
used to spend two hours every day 
in standing in my garden, in order 
to receive the benefit of the fruitful 
showers, and the sun’s warm rays, 
alternately ; but, experience proved, 
that this fertilizing dispensation did 
not extend its influence from the 
vegetable, to the animal, kingdom. 
I saw flowers spring into life, and 
blossom, and die, without my having 
exceeded, by 1-eighth of an inch, the 
conspicuous mark of measurement 
that I gota Sergeant of the Guards 
to make of me. ‘The other day, & 
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threw a friend of mine almost into 
convulsions of laughter, who happen- 
ed to come suddenly into my room, 
and found me suspending my whole 
weight by my hands, against the 
door; which I said, in much con- 
fusion, was an expedient that I re- 
sorted to for the cure of the cramp! 
Nay, I have some thoughts of taking 
a journey to Spain, for the purpose 
of getting a stretch upon the rack, 

My Mother, kind soul, endeavours 
to console me by reminding me of 
Buonaparte, Julius Cesar, Alexander, 
Pope, and St. Paul; but, as I 
peevishly tell her, their having been 
little men, makes not me the taller. 
In short, Mr. Editor, if I do not 
quickly become more resigned to my 
fate, I shall take a rope and hang 
myself,—it will make my _ throat 
longer, at any rate. | 


I am, Sir, 
Your Correspondent in affliction, 
BOB SHORT. 
Mr. Briefwit’s, Bartholomew the Less, 
near Little Britain. 


MY POCKET-BOOK, —No. 37. 


“I give to airy nothings, 
“ A local habitation and a nime.’” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


Dramatic Lawyers. The pro- 
fession of the law may boast of sumber- 
ing a great portion of our most cele- 
brated Dramatists among its members. 
The following authors occur to me, 
who all practised or studied the law; 
and doubtless a little research might 
swell the list considerably : — 

Fielding, Beaumont, Sheridan, Sir 
J. Denham, Southerne, Gascoigne, 
Murphy, Tobin, Congreve, Sir G. 
Etherege, Forde, Theobald, M:Nally, 
Rowe, Norton, Sir A. Cokain, Foote, 
Shadwell, Colman, Sen. D’Urfey. 

The list of living dramatists in- 
cludes the following :— 

Morton, Barry Cornwall, Jameson, 
Colman, Reynolds, Allingham, Sir J. 


Carr, Horatio Smith, Dallas, Dimond, 
Horace Twiss. 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETcHER. The 
works of these dramatists, with one 
or two exceptions, are scarcely more 
known to the generality of English 
readers, than those of Lord Byron 
are to the Chinese. A more striking 
proof of this cannot easily be given, 
than the one I am about to adduce. 
In a weekly publication called “ The 
Stage,” carried on for two or three 
years by Wooler, the editor of the 
“ Black Dwarf,’ nearly the whole 
of the above writers’ “ Two Noble 
Kinsmen” was inserted, having been 
forwarded by some hoaxing cor- 
respondent as an “Original Tragedy.” 
It was continued in portions for several 
weeks, and even the genuine title was 
retained ; yet, the editor never dis- 
covered the cheat, nor in all proba- 
bility was it detected by ninety in a 
hundred of his readers,—if, indeed, 
he had so many. 


Erratum. Printers’ blunders some- 
times give rise to very ludicrous ideas. 
In the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” of 
last month, Miss Baillie’s new book 
is thus advertised: —‘“‘ Medical Le- 
gends of Exalted Characters.” Is 
this a covert allusion to her brother’s 
profession ? 


Hackney Coacumen are celebrated 
for their roguery, but they never- 


theless are sometimes themselves out- 


witted. An ingenious fellow having 
hired a coach the other night, be- 
thought himselfofan expedient to avoid 
paying the fare. When the door 
was opened, on his reaching the 
place of destination, he pretended to 
be searching very busily amongst the 
straw, for something he had dropped ; 
and, on Jarvey’s inquiring into the 
nature of his loss, he exclaimed, “‘ Oh, 
Coachman, I have let fall a guinea; 
if you will look for it, and bring it 
into the house to me, I will pay you 
your fare.”—He was scarcely seated 
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in his parlour, when, as he had 
anticipated, he heard the vehicle 
drive furiously off; and thus had the 
double satisfaction ofsaving his money, 
and laughing at coachey, who doubt. 
less favoured him with many a hearty 
damn, when he discovered the trick 
that had been played upon him. 

The mention of another instance of 
similar wit may perhaps be excused. 
A gentleman coming out of the Opera 
House on a very rainy night, found 
himself unable to procure a coach, 
the drivers (as is usual on such occa- 
sions) all declaring that they were 
hired, in the expectation of being 
ofiered exorbitant fares. this 
dilemma, he gave alink-boy two-pence 
to bellow out, “ Here’s four shillings 
to St. James’s Street.” So liberal 
an offer met with immediate atten- 
tion; but, what was the coachman’s 
indignation, when his fare informed 
him, as soon as he found himself 
safely seated, that St. James’s Street, 
Clerkenwell, was the place to which 
he wished to be driven for his four 
shillings ! 


Keniwortn. The story related 
in this work, of Michael Lambourne’s 
failure in the attempt to personate 
Arion, is founded on fact. Amongst 
the Harleian MSS. (6395) is a col- 
lection of “ Merry Passages and 

“Jests,” one of which is as fullows:— 


There _was a spectacle presented 
to Queen Elizabeth upon the water 
os Kenilworth ;] and, among others, 


larry Goldingham was to personate 


Arion upon the dolphin’s back 3 but, 
finding his voice to be very hoarse and 
unpleasant, when he came to perform 
It, he tears of his disguise, and swears 
he was none of Arion, not he, but 
even honest Harry Goldingham, which 
blunt discovery pleased the Queen 
better than if he bad gone through the 
right way: yet, he could order his 
Voice to an instrument exceeding well.” 


| Some idea of the magnitude ofthe fes- 
tivities on this occasion may be deduced 
from the quantity of ale drunk, which 


is said to have been 320 hhds.—By the 
way, the author of “ Kenilworth” 
has swelled his Jong list of ana- 
chronisms, by introducing Shakspeare 
and Marlowe upon the scene. The 
action of his story is supposed to pass 
in 1574-5, when Shakspeare was not 
ten years old; yet he is made to 
vetition Leicester, in the character of 
manager of the Globe Theatre. The 
mention of Marlowe is no less pre- 
mature. 


Garrick’s Lisprary. There is a 
passage in Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Decameron,” Vol. iii. p. 313, relating 
to this admirable collection, which 
seems to have attracted little or no 
attention, yet it involves a charge of 
so heinous a nature, and preferred in 
sO unequivocal a manner, that every 
one who feels interested about the 
memory of Roscius, must naturally 
be desirous of seeing it cleared from 
the imputation cast upon il. The 
passage runs thus :— 

‘‘ Garrick had free access to the 
Library of Dulwich College, founded 
by Alleyn, and pillaged it without 
scruple or remorse. He did pretty 
nearly the same thing with Sir Thomas 
Hanmer’s Library. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Garrick Collection, now 
deposited in the British Museum, 


presents at once an object of vexation, 
envy, and despair, to the biblio- 


maniac.” 

The reverend writer, I presume, 
would not have hazarded so grave 4 
charge without being well convinced 
of its truth; yet, it is to be wished 
that he had given us his authority for 
the story. As the matter stands at 
present, we have merely his simple 
assertion to induce us to credit it; 
and for my own part, until EF see 
better evidence adduced, I shall take 
the liberty of disbelieving it altogether. 

Clement’s Inn, 


DANGLE, JUN- 
March 20th, 1821. 
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wWerse. 


The Music of the Mind. 


Unmeasured notes, 
® Heard in the calm of thought.” Shelley. 


1. 

There’s a Spirit in air, that breathes 
to me 

When the fair Worn comes in smiling- 
ly, 

With her eyes of light, and her sunny 
dress, 

Which enrobes the whole world in 
loveliness : 


When the thrush and the linnet sing 
sweet on the spray, 

And the song of the lark fades in 
distance away. 


2. 
There’s a Spirit in air, that breathes 
to me 
When the calm Eve steals on blush- 
ingly, 
In a light-blue robe, and pale-crim- 
son vest, 


With a glitvring Star on her heave- 
less breast : 

When the nightingale sits on her 
leafy bough, 

And the stream is as calm as an in- 
fant’s brow. 


3. 
There’s a Spirit in air, that breathes 
to me 
When the dark Night bursts on 
frowningly, 
With ber ebon locks in a starry braid, 
Where « crescent hangs, which the 
muon has made: 
When the mountain-trees wave in 
their solemn pride, 
And the tempest rolls over the moan- 
ing tide. 
4. 
*Tis the Spirit of Love that breathes 
to me 
With a voice of sweetest melody ; 
On my heart it falls with a soothing 
pow’r, 


As the dew that sinks on the op’ning 
flow’r ; 


And it comes from the Land where 
the gentle Dove 

Sings the Music of Hope to her 
absent Love. Vv. D. 


Imitation of Horace. 


Tuteger vitz scelerisque purus.” 
Car, xxii. Lib. 1. 


To John Jackson, Esq. 


The man by Jackson taught to mill, 

Needs not the aid of Roland’s skill, 
To pad secure the streets ; 

But, proudly struts along the town, 

Knocks every bold insulter down, 

And terrifies, with angry frown, 
Each Johnny Raw he meets. 


For, Vother day, down Bridge-Street 
walking, 
Of Brummagem’s last thrashing talk- 
ing, 
A dun stood in my view; 
Quoth he, “ You shall not get away, 
“ For, money I must have to-day, 
** Or my attorney soon shall play 
“ Old Gooseberry with you. 


“ For cash, no gemman e’er I prest, 
*¢ Till your hard riding spoil’d the best 
Of all my hunting fillie.”— 

I shook my daddle o’er his head, 

And he, tho’ late so noisy, fled, 

Seiz’d, just as Hector was, with dread, 
When he beheld Achilles. 


And yet, a bill the monster bore, 
Longer than ere I saw before,— 
Enough e’en Crib to fright; 


- Where items join’d in hideous show, 


Where dittos stood in dismal row, 
And glaring total, down below, 
Appall’d my aching sight. 


Oh, place me in th’ Jnsolvent Court, 
Where gloom is thrown o’er ev’ry 
sport, 
By bailiff’s band accurst ; 
The Fancy’s triumphs there Pll sing, 
There chaunt the glories of the ring, 
And round the Bench my wild-notes 
fling, 
In praise of Moulsey Hurst! 
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Tho’ white-wash’'d, to New York I 
sail, 
Trying, when better courses fail, 

My luck in emigration,— 
Unheeding sour misfortune’s dart, 
Dll play th’ heroic boxer’s part, 
And, in new Fives-Courts, teach the 

art 

To all the Yankee Nation. 


Vandalia Nova, 
March 18th. 


Forget me not! 


Forget me not, oh, lovely maid, 
Tho’ fore’d from thee to wander 
far! 
Dll think, in brightness and in shade, 
On thee, my guide, my leading- 
star. 
And if a moment this fond breast 
Should cease to think of thee or 
thine, 
Oh, may no more of earthly rest, 
Or hope, or joy, again be mine! 
Whate’er on earth may be my lot, 
Oh, maid belov’d, forget me -not! 


Tho’ distant on a dark, wide sea, 

Or pacing o’er some pathless plain, 
My earliest, latest pray’r shall be 

To heav’n to see thee well again. 
But, if no more my eyes may view 

The form they lov’d so well to see, 
My deathless spirit, ever true, 

Thy constant, watchful guard 

shall be. 

Then, still, whate’er shall be my lot, 
Oh, maid belov’d, forget me not! 


Neweastle-upon-Tyne. B. 


Stanzas. 


Another dull and tedious day 
Is past ;—would life itsel€ were 
ver! 
Would that my soul could flee away, 


That I might breathe and feel no 
more ! 


For, I am sick of ling’ring here,” 


Where nought remains to cheer or 
charm ; 


I sigh to press the lonely bier, 
Reckless alike of good or harm. 


For, what have J to chase the gloom 
That Fate around my path has 
spread ? 
The cold, dark mansion of the tomb 
Is blest, when all youth’s joys are 
fled ! 


For, he who should have cheer’d and 
smooth’d 
Life’s rugged path, with sorrows 
strown ; 
Leaves me unsolac’d and unsooth’d, 
To weep in silence, and alone. 


Then, welcome, Death! thy shafts 
are light 
To hearts like mine, that long for 
rest ; 
Ive felt Affection’s chilling blight,— 


What other pang can wound my 
breast! 


SAPPHO, JUN. 


To a Gentleman, on his Birth-day. 


“ Detur inoffense metam tibi tangere vite!” 
Ov. Trist. Lib.i. El. 8. 


The frown of night hath fled from 
sight, 
Morn’s smile hath now beam’d o’er 
us, 
The glowing ray of blushing day 
Illumines all before us. 
Ob, thus, if smart should cloud thy 
heart, 
And fill thy breast with sadness, 
May Hope’s fond smile each grief 
beguile, 
And charm it into gladness! 


May days like this, of peace and bliss, 
Where’er thou rovest, woo thee; 
And Friendship’s eye be ever nigh, 
To glance contentment to thee! 
May Joy bestrew thy path with flow’rs, 
And heav’n be still adorning 
With that same smile, life’s twilight 
hours, 
With which it bless’d life’s mort- 
ing ! 


Vv. D. 
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Grizzle, tn“Tom Thumb.” 
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